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C N CALLING 

No easy hopes or lies 

Shall bring us to our goal, 

But iron sacrifice 

Of body, will, and soul. 

There is but one task for all, 
One life for each to give : 
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One Halfpenny 


Time Turns Over a New Leaf 



Cast thy bread upon the waters and it 
shall return to thee after many days. 
'Thus is a story of one of the best 
known and best managed hos¬ 
pitals in England. 

We do not mention names because 
we are not sure that we are at liberty 
to do so, but we guarantee the facts as 
we state them, and we may say that 
the hospital is one which has been 
familiar to our readers from the days 
when the C N began. It is a story of 
the year which is drawing to a close. 

The Kindly Spirit 

A very great friend of ours, who has 
a kindly heart that would do anybody 
a good turn, happened to hear of the 
case of a boy who needed hospital 
attention and could not get it because 
all the hospitals applied to had been 
unable to receive him. His poor 
mother was in despair and did not 
know what to do. 

“ Give me until tomorrow morning,” 
said our friend, and away he w'ent to 
the telephone. He rang up the 
hospital we are writing about, which 
for convenience we will call the Lord 
Mayor’s Hospital. Could they take 
the boy ? Certainly ; let him come in 
the morning. 

The mother was overjoyed. The 
boy went in, was attended to immedi¬ 
ately, and we believe he recovered, as 
most of the children in this hospital 
do, for it has a unique record of 
successful healing. 

That was that; our friend had one 
more memory of a kindly spirit con¬ 
trolling a highly efficient institution. 

Thanksgiving 

Years passed away. Our friend 
forgot the case—yet did not quite 
forget, for it was one of those mental 
possessions which become part of our 
unconscious heritage and come up into 
the range of consciousness when they- 
can be useful. Our friend is in one 
of the great banks, and in the course 
of his daily round it happened that a 
client of the bank whose affairs he had 
in hand was thinking out what he 
might do as a thanksgiving for the 
great prosperity that had come to him. 

As we walk about in the world we 
pass a man now and then who is deep 
in thought, and it may well be that he 
is in deep trouble, bearing his burden 
bravely and telling nobody. Or it 
may be that he is in the enjoyment 
of manifold blessings and is wondering 
if there is anything he can do to 
express his thanks to God and man for 
the abundance that has come to him. 


It was so with the rich man on this 
morning when he came to our friend 
at the bank. He wished to found a 
Trust for the building of a Home or a 
Hospital somewhere, and could our 
friend advise him ? 

Our friend could. Was it needful, 
he asked, that the charity should be a 
new one, or would.it serve to help an 
old one ? Would Mr X allow him the 
pleasure of taking him down to see 
the Lord Mayor’s Hospital one day ? 

Mr X would. He did. He saw this 
place down in the country, wondrous 
neat and clean like the old thatched 
cottage of the familiar poem, and 
before he came away he had made up 
his mind that he would give his 
thanksgiving fund to build the Lord 
Mayor’s Hospital a new seaside branch 
it badly needed for the children. 

That is the story of a wonderful gift 
which stands out in this year’s 
benefactions as worthy to be side by 
side with Lord Nuffield’s gifts. It is 
a monument of charity that will shine 
as a beacon for generations on a little 
island in the south of England, and it 
is a monument to Goodwill, Generosity, 
and Efficiency. It was because the 
hospital responded instantly to a poor 
boy’s need that it was fixed in the heart 
of the man who was to have the chance 
to help it in years to come, and who, 
when the chance came, brought to its 
door the prince of charity who gave 
it one hundred thousand pounds. 

The League is Alive 

War or no war, the conscience of the 
world exists, and has been deeply stirred 
by the ruthless aggression of Russia on 
Finland. 

Over 40 nations attended the League 
Assembly at Geneva when Finland’s 
appeal came before the League. 

Russia having refused the League’s 
request to cease hostilities, or to accept 
the League’s mediation in the dispute, 
the Assembly passed a resolution con¬ 
demning Russia and calling on its 
members to render all the help in their 
power to Finland. 

The French and British Governments 
took part in the decisions, and the fact 
that so many nations were represented 
at Geneva shows that the spirit of the 
League and the purpose for which it was 
created are still very much alive in the 
world, in spite of the war. 

It is a pitiful thing that Russia, which 
appeared to be so long the valiant 
champion of the League, should be the 
first nation to be expelled from it; but 
she has abundantly deserved this con¬ 
demnation by the conscience of mankind. 


Cheers For Lord Wakefield 


NTever since Dick Whittington 
* ’ or before him Iras the City of 
London known a more generous or 
more faithful friend than Lord Wake¬ 
field; 

Unto whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required ; and to Lord 
Wakefield has been given an abun¬ 
dant share of this world’s blessings 
and a heart so boundless that it 
overflows. 

He has reached his 80th birthday 
without a sign of the weakening of 
his public spirit or the passing of 
his zeal for a hundred good causes, 
for he lives up to his middle name, 
which he takes from his mother. It 
is a rare name which fits him well, 
for it is Cheers. 

Cheers for Lord Wakefield on his 
80th birthday and on every day. 


They ring from Tower Hill. They ring 
from Toe H. They ring from his 
workshops and his offices. They ring 
from the halls and corridors of the 
City. They ring from hearts all over 
the world, made warm by his bene¬ 
factions and his ceaseless response 
to the call for human charity. 

His motto has been the motto 
Robert Louis Stevenson gave him 
long ago: “Fill your life with 
laughter and sunlight, and you will 
radiate happiness." He has done 
it all his life and in doing it has kept 
himself so young that it is hard to 
believe the calendar which tells us 
that this Friend of Mankind is 80. 
His name can never die and we pray 
that he will long ( be with us, coming 
safely with us all through these deep 
waters. 


One of the Untold 
Stories of 1939 


New Year, What Have 
You For Finland? 
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BULLET-PROOF 

TYRE 

Films That Will Be 
Out of Date 

The sharp eyes of children at the 
kinema will soon be directed to a 
new feature which producers will 
ignore at their peril. 

Again and again the bad man of the 
film thwarts the attempt of the hero 
and heroine to escape in their car by 
puncturing their tyres with pistol- 
shots. Soon such a method will be out 
of date. 

The new cars now being constructed 
in unprecedented numbers for the 
British Army are fitted with bullet¬ 
proof pneumatic tyres. In the Great 
War our heavy vehicles pounded along 
at a maximum speed of 20 miles an hour 
on solid tyres, which often suffered 
destruction in the course of such a 
journey owing to the heat they generated. 

The new heavy lorries travel at 50 
miles an hour on air-filled tyres which 
bullets will not damage. The film 
characters will, of course, become 
possessed of similar tyres for their cars, 
and very foolish the villain will look as 
he vainly aims his bullets at them. 

Many Inventions 

The bullet-proof tyre is only one of 
many perfected war inventions. There 
are special motor vehicles for machinery, 
sterilising plant, searchlights, travelling 
offices, laundries, laboratories, work¬ 
shops, wireless stations, travelling cranes, 
and even fully-stored vans with me¬ 
chanical supplies and machinery. 

In all, over 50 types of vehicle are 
being produced for military purposes 
at a rate exceeding the pace of pro¬ 
duction attained by any other country. 
That will be a surprise, but not an 
unpleasant one, we hope, for Americans, 
pioneers and masters of the art of mass 
production of high-grade mechanism. 

We gave the world the pneumatic 
tyre, which alone made fast motor 
transport possible ; now we lead again 
with pneumatic tyres that bullets are 
not able to deflate. 

News Dictionary 

Asdic. This is the name of the 
latest device used by the Navy in 
fighting U-boats. This device is secret, 
but its success was referred to by 
Mr Winston Churchill in a recent 
speech. The word is formed from the 
initial letters of the body which planned 
the device, the Anti-Submarine De¬ 
tector Indicator Committee. 

Hansard. This is the name of the 
Official Report of parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings and came into the news 
because it did not report the speeches at 
the secret session of the House of 
Commons. Now issued daily by the 
State, this publication is named after 
Luke Hansard, a Norwich compositor 
who became printer to the House of 
Commons. He began to issue Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates in 1803, and 
his family carried on these reports, sub¬ 
sidised by the Treasurjr, until 1889. 

Sub ROSS. The secret session of 
Parliament may perhaps have suggested 
to some members that Parliament 
might have a rose carved on its ceiling. 
The rose, symbol of silence and secrecy, 
used to be carved on the ceilings of 
banqueting halls so that guests, dining 
sub rosa (under the rose), would take 
the hint that they must not repeat 
confidences heard at table. 

Sylt. One of the German seaplane 
bases now being kept under close 
observation by our aircraft, Sylt is the 
biggest German island in the North 
Sea, with an area of 39 square miles. 
It is one of the Frisian Islands which 
curve from the coast of Schleswig 
round the Zuyder Zee to Holland, which 
owns Texel, the biggest of the group. 


The Pride of the German Fleet prizes of war 
Will Raid No More 


Sea Law in the Courts 


’"The historian of Hitler’s War will 
record on one of his most dramatic 
pages that the British people waited 
with bated breath one winter’s night 
for news of a summer night in the South 
Atlantic. 

It was a night last week, and the 
news was the climax of the first great 
naval battle of the war. 

This astonishing drama of Montevideo 
which all the world was watching at 
the beginning of last week leaves us 
proudly confident that, with the mastery 
of the seas still unshakably ours, victory 
in this hard-fought war must inevitably 
rest with us. 

The question had been raised by 
experts whether submarines, mines, and 
bombing planes would not render 
our fleets ineffective, deny the ancient 
seaways to commerce carried in mer¬ 
cantile ships, and so expose us to famine. 
These questions have been magnificently 
answered. We have added wings to the 
Navy and men of unexcelled skill and 
daring hunt the submarines and sweep 
up the mines. 

There remained unproved, however, 
Germany’s three mysterious pocket 
battleships, fast-steaming ships with a 
striking force greater than that of our 
cruisers, and challenging all but our 
mightiest and speediest ships. These 


German ships were designed, not for 
battle with their equals, but to raid 
our commerce, to destroy merchant¬ 
men, and sink at a great distance the 
small cruisers appointed to convoy them. 

The first great naval battle, off 
Uruguay, was fought between the 
newest of these German battleships, the 
Admiral Graf Spee, and our three light 
cruisers, Exeter, Achilles, and Ajax, 
and the result has completely shattered 
this German dream. 

The total broadside of the three 
amounted only to two-thirds of that of 
the German vessel but the incomparable 
tradition of our British seamen was equal 
to this dramatic situation. . Our three 
little sea-Davids drove the mighty 
Goliath to seek refuge in the neutral 
port of Montevideo, though by all 
German calculations the Graf Spee 
should have sunk them one after the 
other before they could hit her. In the 
end, after an exciting three days, in 
which all the world wondered what 
would happen, the Germans scuttled 
their great battleship, which now lies 
at the bottom of the sea. 

So perishes the pride of the German 
Fleet. She had had a brief, inglorious 
career, having sunk nine merchant ships 
against all laws—nine murders on her 
conscience and then suicide. 


A WOODMAN TALKS TO THE 
BIG BROWN BEAR 


|\ /! Paasikivi is a woodcutter turned 
into a statesman by the bitter 
fate that has befallen Finland. He 
may be said to be typical of the dour 
spirit of his country. 

He is very chary of speech. He 
does not smoke. When he goes by 
train he goes third class. He eats 
only vegetables which he has grown 
himself and fish which he has caught. 

At times he disappears for weeks, 
and only his old nurse, who is now 
over eighty, knows where he is and 
contrives to get necessary papers into 
his hands. The most pushing journa¬ 
list has failed to break into his 
retreat. In Helsinki he is known as 
the Chamberlain of Finland. 

The frontier between Finland and 
Russia is one of the least known in the 
world. For hundreds of miles there 
are no landmarks and no Custom 
Houses. It is only to be found on a 
map drawn up in 1922, but this frontier 
M. Paasikivi knows well from end to 
end; it took him four months to 
travel it on foot/and led him through 
trackless forests and the wildest regions. 

It was he who was chosen as the 
envoy of Finland in Moscow. There 


they said to him, “ You will have 
to give way to us; you know you 
cannot do anything against us.” To 
which he replied, “ Quite true, we 
shall certainly be beaten, but equally 
certainly you will not be our con¬ 
querors. You forget the independence 
of our villages, and that if you occupy 
them you will get nothing. Even if 
you succeed in destroying Helsinki 
the war will be long enough for us to 
destroy Leningrad, which lies within 
the range of our guns. We have taken 
twenty years in building our har¬ 
bours ; before you can cross our forests 
to get at them we shall have destroyed 
them. You will need twenty years to 
get any good from your occupation, 
and you will gain nothing by making 
war on us.” 

M. Paasikivi looks what he is, a 
man who has been formed out of the 
rigours of the ice and snow of the 
Far North ; his very accent when he 
speaks has the ring of the Arctic 
about it; his eyes of the palest blue 
look you straight in the face, and his 
short thick hair stands up all over his 
head like a brush. Such is the spirit 
of Finland. 


A Letter From the Siegfried Line 


This letter has come into the hands of the 
BBC from a soldier on Gennany’s Western 
Front. The writer is the father of four 
children, and is longing, like most soldiers, 
for a speedy Peace which would enable 
him to return to his family and to earn his 
bread in peaceful work. 
r'WspiTE severe penalties, I listen in 
^ my quarters every evening to your 
news, and I must confess that the 
objective tone of your transmission 
stands in pleasant contrast to other 
transmissions which consist of nothing 
but propaganda. - - 

Twenty-four hours of freedom of 
thought in Germany and the whole 
Hitler Spook would be wiped out; 


but our leaders are far from the Front 
while wc have to sacrifice our lives 
for something which we despise in 
our hearts. There will be a terrible 
awakening. 

Do not condemn me because of 
this letter. I know that only the 
great worry for my beloved country 
drives me to this step, and that I 
am speaking from the hearts of 
millions of decent Germans equally 
troubled for the future of their 
country. -The liberation of the world 
from Hitler’s brutal regime is above 
all a liberation of the German people 
from its tormentor. 


War does not alter the steady course 
of British justice; on the contrary, it 
renews the existence of a Court specially 
revived by an Order-in-Council to see 
that right is done to enemies and 
neutrals as well as to ourselves. 

This is the Prize Court, the proceedings 
of which are conducted in public, with 
the evidence and judgments open to tire 
world, and scanned as closely by non¬ 
belligerents as by the enemy themselves, 
who, if they choose, can appeal to the • 
Privy Council against a finding. 

This Court, which has been very busy 
of late deciding the fate of ships captured 
from Germany and of cargoes which 
might or might not be contraband of 
war, is a model of impartiality. 

In the old days the value of seized 
ships and cargoes went to the immediate 
captors ; two of our ships in Nelson’s 
days made ^520,000 for themselves by 
the capture of a single Spanish ship. 
Now, however, prize money is divided 
among the personnel of the entire Navy. 
Flag officers take a thirtieth share, the 
captains serving under, them a tenth 
of the remainder, while the balance is- 
divided, according to-rank and rating, 
among the rest of the sailors. 

Prize bounty, on the other hand, is the 
reward paid to the men responsible for 
the capture or destruction of an enemy 
warship, the reward extending even to 
the capture or sinking of an enemy troop¬ 
ship if armed, but not otherwise. 

County Hall NeedsYou 

Mr E. M. Rich, Education Officer 
of the L C C, is appealing. for more , 
volunteers to care for the evacuees. . 

The work, he explains, is much the 
same as looking after a family of five 
children, getting them up -and putting 
them to bed, mending their clothes, 
and planning their leisure hours. 

It is a great opportunity of real benefit 
to the nation, and any of our older 
readers who love children and can 
spare the time should write to the 
Education Officer, County Hall, London. 

A December Bunch 

Dear Editor, I am a London 
evacuee, and on December 7 our mistress 
took the girls on a nature ramble. 

While we were out we found a butter¬ 
cup, groundsel, sow thistle, dog daisy, 
cow parsley (Queen Anne’s lace), white 
yarrow, white campion, and a blue 
periwinkle. These we found in a Rut¬ 
landshire lane, and it seemed wonderful 
to us to find a buttercup and other 
flowers in December when we thought 
everything was dead. We also picked 
some hips and haws, some ivy. berries,, 
and some privet berries. These we put 
in water when wc returned to school 
again, and we. called them "Our 
December Bunch.” Doris Bates 

Devotion of a Peasant 

We have heard a good little story of 
a kindly Pole in Poland’s darkest hour. 

A young woman describing her flight 
from Warsaw says that she and her 
companions could not move by day 
because of German bombs, and at night 
had to drive with all lights out. 

One night they heard cries ahead, 
and on stopping saw a man standing 
in the road, who told them that there 
was an immense shell hole into which 
they would certainly have fallen. 

This kindly peasant was spending 
the entire night in warning refugees of 
their danger. 

THINGS SEEN 

A wild cowslip in full bloom on a 
Yorkshire rockery at Holmfirth. 

Ripe raspberries in mid-December in 
many English gardens. 
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A Spider Three Miles High A BROADCAST FOR 1959 



A spider floating three miles high in 
the air was one of the captures 
made by a plane sent up to count 
insects flying in the heights. 

The investigation of the numbers of 
the floating population of the air was 
undertaken by aeroplanes sent up 
from two stations in Louisiana, and 
the results have been summarised by 
Professor Cockerell. 

One plane made 1314 flights, and 
caught in its fly traps 24,559 insects 
of various orders in 51,178 minutes by 
day, and 3955 in 6790 minutes by night. 

The other plane (which caught the 
spider at 15,000 feet) flew higher and 
caught 225 insects in 2445 minutes at 


5000 feet. It is evident, as was to be 
expected, that the floating population 
diminishes in numbers with height. 
Many insects had not sought the 
heights of their own choosing, but had 
been carried up, especially the smaller 
ones, by currents of rising air. Among 
these travellers were a number which 
did not rightly belong to the ground 
area above which they were caught, 
but were migrants from other regions. 

It seems likely that migrating in¬ 
sects, like gliding planes, take ad¬ 
vantage of warm currents of air to 
assist their flights. But how and why 
the spider went so high no man knows, 
and we doubt if the spider does. 


JOURNEY OF A TIN OF MONEY THE WAR HORSE IS WITH US YET 


Reed Harvest 

A Scottish reed-gatherer at work on the banks 
of the Tay. New wartime uses may be found 
for reeds. 


Nobel Prizewinner 

Dr Ernest Orlando Lawrence of the University 
of California, to whom the Nobel Physics Prize 
has been awarded for his work in splitting 
the atom. 


While working near a waste-water 
culvert near Bakewell the other day 
Mark Critchlow lost a tin containing all 
his savings in pound notes. He imagined 
that it had fallen into the sewer, and, 
walking a -mile, he waited by another 
brook and out came the tin intact! 

BRITISH TRADE RETURNS 

We pointed out the other day how 
important it is to maintain or increase 
our export trade. We are glad to say 
that in November there was a big re¬ 
covery. In October our exports fell by 
£18,000,000 compared with October, 
1938 ; in November the exports reached 
a level as high as before the war began. 

SCHOOLS ARE HAPPIER NOW 

A number of eminent people have been 
discussing their schooldays. While their 
experiences varied widely, the majority 
looked back upon school as fraught with 
much unhappiness. 

An M P for a mining district who 
left school to work in a Welsh pit on his 
13th birthday, said his only happy 
moment was when, on that last day, he 
hid behind a wall and snowballed his 
schoolmaster. Sir Hugh Walpole testi¬ 
fied that at school he was bullied and 
neglected. Mr Herbert Morrison, M P, 
says school gave him an inferiority 
complex, which took years to overcome. 

These are the testimonies of grown 
men, and relate to schools as they were 
a generation ago. Today, we have 
little doubt, the majority of boys and 
girls enjoy school life. The educators 
have become educated, school buildings 
have greatly improved, the provision 
of playgrounds and playing-fields has 
increased. It is becoming recognised 
that children are the nation’s most 
precious possession and that in respect¬ 
ing them we are having regard to the 
Greater Britain that is to be. 

WAIT AND SEE 

If the claims of an Italian inventor 
are well founded, petrol may soon be. 
out of date as a fuel for motor-cars. 

Signor Pietro Fasoli, of Bergamo, 
has invented a means of using water 
as a fuel! He breaks up water into 
its components, oxygen and hydrogen, 
and uses the hydrogen, to drive the 
motor. It is said that his system 
can be applied to an ordinary car and 
that a hundred miles can be covered 
at the cost of 6d or less. 

We print this for what it is worth 
because it is in the Italian news, but 
for ourselves we shall wait and see. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Continue to prune all sorts of fruit- 
trees except figs. Nail wall-trees in 
favourable weather. 

Any alterations needed in the way of 
relaying turf should be done in mild 
weather, so that the ground may be 
settled down by spring. Prune and 
train creepers to walls and fences, and 
protect half-hardy plants from frost. 


The horse, which has had an immense 
part in all the wars we have w'aged and 
won, is not even now wholly banished 
from the field of our martial activities. 

Our forces in France, once they got 
into position, began activities by using 
112,000 gallons of petrol a day, but else¬ 
where there were faithful prime movers 
quietly maintaining strength and will¬ 
ingness on their daily oats and hay. 

We still have 16 regiments of 
cavalry in the British Army, splendid 
horses carrying splendid men. They 
may yet be needed, authorities believe, 
for scouting among wooded 'hills or in 
ground where tanks would be bogged. 

Something new has had to be learned 
h}' the men and their mounts ; both 
have been trained to use gas masks. 

DREAM COME TRUE 

All his life Mr W. G. Speight wanted 
to enter the Church. The Great War 
came and he was blinded, but he did 
not give up. He was trained as a 
poultry farmer; then he went to 
India as Principal of a Church 
Missionary Society’s School for the 
Blind; and the other day the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury ordained him a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
So the Revd W. G. Speight goes back 
to India. 

THE SLUM WAR SUSPENDED 

The war has seriously affected em¬ 
ployment in the building trade, and made 
a remarkable change in the character of 
the work done. 

The change may be briefly described 
as the cessation of work on home-making 
to enable the nation to build factories, 
barracks, stores, and other war buildings. 

The war with the slums has ceased 
and domestic building is held up. This 
has hit the brick trade severely and 
thrown bricklayers and plasterers and 
painters out of work. The Government 
is using so much timber that no wood 
will be available for private use for a 
long time. 

It is, of course, one of the saddest 
things about war that it holds up activi¬ 
ties of deep importance to the nation. 


A Pittsburg wireless station spoke 
to the Future the other day when it 
broadcast to listeners’ of 1959. 

Leaders in Religion, Education, 
Science, Industry, Government, and 
Communication gave their views of 
what would happen to America’s 
social and economic life in the next 
20 years, and records of the addresses 
were sealed in a glass crypt. In 1959 
they will be broadcast again and 
listeners will hear how right or wrong 
the predictions were. 

THE SCAPEGRACE 

There was in the Cheshire Regiment 
a well-connected young man who had 
brought disgrace on his family, and had 
enlisted to get away from the police. In 
one of the big fights of the last war he 
was mortally wounded, and he asked a 
comrade to take this message to his 
father : 

I’m very sorry for the trouble I have 
given you and poor mother, but I hope you 
will forget the past, because I did try to 
make good as a soldier, and every time I 
went into action I thought that I would do 
my best to atone for the past by playing a 
man’s part for Old England. 

Then he died. 

CANADA’S NEW HIGHWAY 

The final link in the great highway 
west of Winnipeg has at last been forged, 
and next spring cars will be using 
Western Canada’s first through road. 

For 45 years men have dreamed 
of this great highway linking up 
Winnipeg with British Columbia, and 
bringing vast tracts of rugged country 
in closer contact with civilisation. 

CONTRABAND 

There is much talk just now as to 
what is and what is not contraband. 

It is interesting to read in the Nautical 
Magazine that among the articles de¬ 
clared contraband during the last war 
were memorial stones, canoes, and 
windmills ! 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C IM of December 1914 

Inasmuch. There sailed into Ply¬ 
mouth the other day the good ship 
Jason, flying such a flag as has never 
before, perhaps, flown on the seas—a 
white flag with the Star of Bethlehem 
in one corner and the words " Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of 
these My little ones, ye have done it 
unto Me.” It is a gift from the children 
of America to the children of Europe, 
laden with 5,000,000 Christmas toys. 

Not since the Mayflower sailed from 
Plymouth has America done a more 
beautiful thing, and it will "not soon be 
forgotten that the children of the only 
continent at peace this Christmas remem¬ 
bered the children of the four continents 
at war, and sent out to them this ship 
of goodwill and good cheer in. the name 
of Santa Claus. 


The Hunter of Wild Honey 


B ritish bees have packed up for the 
winter and all their honey has 
been gathered in. 

In India, where bees are) less domes¬ 
ticated, the honey harvest is still coming 
in from the wild colonies of the giant 
bees of the foothills of the Himalayas, 
and from Southern India. The collection 
of the honey of the giant bees is a perilous 
business, for these are among the most 
ferocious of small creatures. Their sting 
is dangerous even to elephants, and they 
will pursue their victims for miles. 

But because they collect enormous 
quantities of honey, in combs sometimes 
five or six feet across, containing 40 to 
120 lbs in one comb, they are hunted by 
mountaineering tribes, fiercer than they 
are. When the honey hunters go on their 


search they visit likely cliffs where the 
bees deposit their treasure at great 
heights, and, having found what looks 
like a hoard, let down one of the party 
by a rope secured round a peg. 

The mountaineer wraps himself in a 
blanket, arms himself with a wooden 
knife, and with a big torch of smoking 
rag descends to the haunt of the giant 
bees. There he swings with nothing but 
his smoking rag to drive off the in¬ 
furiated bees, while he cuts a slice off the 
comb with his wooden knife and drops 
it into his basket. A companion far 
below collects droppings from the comb. 

This is the way in which, at peril of 
life and limb, honey is collected which 
sells in the bazaars of India at sixpence 
a pound. 
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above the hidden waters of the ancient River 




“he Ebiroffs window Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 



n this, almost the last day of 
an old year creeping out 
with, bowed head, the C N con¬ 
fidently repeats to its readers the 
old wish of a Happy New Year. 

There have been dark days 
before, though they are far out¬ 
numbered by the bright ones; 
but if to our wish we may add 
a modest word of counsel it 
is that the surest way to make 
the darkness brighter is to light 
it from within ourselves. We 
have heard tell of the happy 
fellow of whom it was said that 
when he came into a room it 
was as if another candle had been 
lighted. It might be a good plan 
to aim at being like that. 

But we know a better. He 
came into a room already 
lighted ; we ought to be prepared 
to shine in a Blackout, for that is 
when our inner lighting will be 
most serviceable to our friends. 
The other day we heard a head¬ 
master making a little speech to 
his boys before the school broke 
up for the holidays ; and in it 
he told them of an experience he 
had while camping out in Kent. 

It was a long way from any¬ 
where, the nearest farm was a 
mile -away,' but just before he 
turned into his small tent he saw 
a light shining in the darkness. 
He felt he must find out what it 
was on the other side of the field, 
but when he groped his way there 
it was nothing but a glow-worm. 
He took it back to his tent, and 
next morning examined it—-just a 
little brown worm with nothing 
gay about it to compare with 
the flowers or the birds. But 
what was splendid about it was 
that the light it took in by day 
it gave back at night. It was a 
light shining in the darkness. 

So it should be with us. It is 
simple to be merry and gay when 
all is bright around us, when 
things are going well ; but the 
right way to make it a Happy 
New Year for others is to be 
cheerful and of good heart in 
hours of gloom. That is to be a 
light shining in the darkness, 
and it is the surest way to be 
happy yourself. 

Make no mistake. You will 
have your reward, and it will be 
all the sweeter when the dark¬ 
ness rolls by, as roll by it must. 
For, whatever the shadow cast 
over our five's, the Powers of 
Darkness will never prevail. They 
will be swept aside by the 
unconquerable spirit of freedom, 
the hatred of tyranny and in¬ 
justice dwelling in the hearts of 
all people of goodwill. That 
spirit and that resolve are the 
Light of the World. It will 
lighten our darkness as surely as 
the goodness of God that en- 
dureth for ever. 


Millions of Knitters 

T HE popularity of knitting has made 
millions of knitters, good and bad, 
but most of them useful. A rumour is 
abroad that makers of knitting wool 
have been " controlled,” but this is not 
so. Wool itself is controlled, however, 
and no doubt the Controller will duly 
remember the knitters, whose work 
will be increasingly important. Wool 
is dear, but a good knitted garment, 
even when made of dear wool, is cheap. 
Our purpose in writing of this is to 
beg the Wool Controller not to over¬ 
look the very real worth of knitting 
to the nation. 

© 

The Wonderful World 
Gone Mad 

JnJever was a world so wonderful and 
so mad as this: we have Paradise 
within our grasp and we are destroying 
each other. 

We were set thinking of it the other 
night at our wireless set. Having 
switched on for the news a minute 
too soon, while the bells were ringing, 
we ran round Europe, heard snatches 
of music in Vienna and Budapest, 
picked up voices in Munich, discovered 
what they were doing in Stuttgart, 
called for a moment at Brussels, and 
came back in time to hear our own 
Announcer say This is the News. 

© 

The Small Cost of a 
Great Thing 

Jt is well known that the disease called 
rickets, with its distortion of the 
bones, from which so many poor 
children suffer, is due to lack of proper 
feeding. The essence of the matter is 
that the sufferer does not obtain 
vitamin D, without which nutrition, 
fails. 

Dr H. M. Stanley, a scientist of 
Oxford, has now stated that it would 
cost no more than £100,000 to give 
every child in the land a sufficient 
dose of the vitamin to wipe out the 
disease. 


This Kind World 

Jt is good in these days to remember 
the little things' we are always 
thankful for. 

In spite of wars and national 
murder, in spite of the extermination 
of freedom by bullying Dictators, 
there is much kindness in the world. 

We are reminded of it by a friend 
who was lately in York, and found 
there a kinema which has a good 
eighteenpenny luncheon room to which 
a number of schoolboys go. They go 
regularly; there is what we may call 
the schoolboy’s table, and, though the 
meals at this table are in every way 
the same as at all the other tables, 
the charge is sixpence less. 

We seem to remember that a school¬ 
boy is always short of sixpence, and 
clearly the restaurant remembers it too. 

A Word From Tennyson 

Peace lovers we, sweet Peace we all 
desire, 

Peace lovers we—but who can trust 

a liar? 

© 

250,000 To Give Their Best 

f ^ fine organisation is the Blood 
Transfusion Service established 
by the Army Medical organisation. 

A roll of 250,000 volunteers is hoped 
for of those willing to give their blood 
to save the lives of wounded soldiers. 

The War Office says that “ all 
donors know that the giving of the 
blood will not impair their working 
efficiencjy even for a short time.” 

They know, too, that there is no 
more humane or personal form of 
national service which can be offered. 

Although blood transfusion has 
been undertaken in recent wars, there 
exists no parallel to this organisation 
in any other army. 

0 

JUST AN IDEA 

The next time you have ten minutes to 
spare, why not write to some lonely 
person to whom few other people will 
ever dream of sending a letter ? 


Under the Editor's Table 

A. little evacuee said she would like cows if it were 
not for their horns. Brother said, “ Blow the horns 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


0 

JfoNDON is to have emer¬ 
gency 'water supplies ; 
The war will be carried 
on with might and main. 

. 0 

Tust as evacuated cliil- 
J dren have settled down 
their parents have to 
settle up. 

0 

A woman complained 
that she could not 
change her pound note on 
a bus. But she could 
change her bus. 

0 

Driving in the Blackout 
is a strain on the 
nerves. Some motorists 
haven’t the spirit to 
do it. 


Alin Shou's His Hand, 
says a poster. We 
understand that Hitler 
thought it felt like his foot. 

0 

Patched clothes are 
fashionable in Ger¬ 
many. A pity they don’t 
mend their ways. 

0 

H TRAM conductor wants 
to go in for boxing. 
Practises by punching 
tickets. 

0 

JTxcellent egg substi¬ 
tutes are being sold. 
They can’t be beaten. 

0 

yl N entertainer objects to 
cheap jokes. Wants 
paying for his. 



high in the world 
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Paul and Nelson Cast 
Their Anchors 

^Yne of our faithful readers writes 
to tell us that in reading the 
Bible the other day he was reminded 
that Nelson was fond of reading-a 
-passage he came upon, the thrilling 
shipwreck of Paul described in Acts 27, 
where it is told that they cast four 
anchors out of the stern and wished 
for the day. Nelson was so impressed 
by this that he gave orders for the 
whole Fleet to cast their anchors out 
of the stern. 

It is 60 3'ears since our friend first 
heard this in a sermon by his vicar, 
and he has often told the story to men 
of all ranks in the Nav}’, who have 
been inclined to ridicule the tale of 
Nelson. But not so the vigorous old 
Admiral Sir Edmund Freemantle, 
whom our correspondent met when he 
was 94 3-ears old. He told the story 
to the Admiral, who said: “ Well, 
well, how interesting ! When I joined 
the Nav3 T , soon after Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, 1113' admiral, who 
had been a lieutenant in Nelson’s time, 
told us middies the same story. That 
was 80 3 r ears since, and I have never 
heard it again till 3 r ou remind me of it 
now. It is perfectly true.” 

“ Thank you, Sir Edmund,” said 
our friend. “ May I call 3-011 a taxi ? ” 

“ No ; I’ll board a bus,” said the old 
Admiral, 95 next birthda3’, and off lie 
went, thinking of Nelson casting his 
anchors out of the stern because Paul 
did it long ago. 

© 

Jean in the Storm 

\Y/here have you been ? 

Where have yo u been ? 
Long-legged, windy-haired, 
Elegant Jean ? 

There’s rain on your cheeks 
And a rent in your breeks 
And your boots are a plaster of 

great mudd3 r streaks. 

On ! I’ve been a-riding 
The Forest across 
On my tough little, turbulent, 
Red-coated horse. 

And the raindrops were left 
By as gallant a storm 
As ever bore rainbow 
And did man no harm. 

And the rent’s from a briar 

That foolishly tried 

To stop us a-racing 

Along a green ride 

Under boughs Autumn’s painted 

Gold, scarlet, and .pied. 

And the mud’s from the moors 
Where a bold buzzard swung 
Wheeling and planing as though 
he were hung 
By a cord from the clouds. 

Yes, that mud was upflung 
When we leapt flooded Lyn 
The gay heather among. 

© 

Nothing should shake the truly 
great spirit but that which is suffi¬ 
ciently mighty to destroy it. Shelley 
© 

Many delight more in giving presents 
than in paying their debts. 

Sir Philip Sidney 
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1 Catch the Comfort of 
tfig Solden Years 

O faces that look forward, eyes that 
spell 

The future time for signs, what see ye 
there ? 

On what far gleams of portent do ye 
dwell ? 

Whither, with lips like quivering leaves 
and hair 

Back-blowing in the whirlwind, do ye 
stare 

So steadfast and so still ? Oh, speak and 
tell 1 

Is the soul safe ? Shall the sick world 
be well ? 

Will morning glimmer soon, and all be 
fair ? 

O faces, ye are pale, and somewhat sad. 
And in your eyes there swim the fatal 
tears ; 

But on your brows the dawn gleams 
cold and hoar. 

I, tco, gaze forward, and my heart grows 
glad ; 

I catch the comfort of the golden years : 
I see the soul is safe for evermore. 

Robert Buchanan 


WHY HE SUCCEEDED 

I should never have made my success 
in life if I had not bestowed upon 
the least thing I have ever undertaken 
the same attention and care that I 
have bestowed upon the greatest. 

Charles Dickens 

The Little Cares Lest 

'TTie little cares that fretted me, I lost 
1 them yesterday, 

Among the fields above the sea, among 
the winds at play ; 

Among the lowing of the herds, the 
rustling of the trees. 

Among the singing of the birds, the 
humming of the bees. 

The foolish fears of what might chance, 
I threw them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass ; among 
the new mown hay, 

Among the husking of the corn, where 
drowsy poppies nod. 

Where all thoughts die and good are 
born, 

Out in the field with God. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


The Guide-Posts to Peace 

T o be glad of life because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work 
and play and look up at the stars ; 

To be contented with your posses¬ 
sions but not satisfied with yourself 
until you have made the best of them ; 

To despise nothing in the world 
except falsehood and meanness and to 
fear nothing except cowardice ; 

To be governed by your admirations 
rather than by your disgusts ; 

To covet nothing that is your neigh¬ 
bour’s except his kindness of heart and 
gentleness of manners ; 

To think seldom of your enemies, 
often of your friends, and every day 
of Christ; 

And to spend as much time as you 
can, with body and with spirit, in 
God’s Out-of-Doors. 

These are little guide-posts on the 
footpath to peace. Henry Van Dyke 


The Day is Passing 

R ise ! for the day is passing. 

And you lie dreaming on ; 

The others have buckled their armour 
And forth to the fight are gone : 

A place in the ranks awaits you. 

Each man has his part to play ; 

The Past and the Future are nothing. 
In the face of the stern today. 

Adelaide Anne Procter 


1940 

There’s a new foot on the floor, mjr 
friend, 

And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 
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Truth is Soattered to 


Live on the Hilltop 

A man’s house should be on the hilltop 
of cheerfulness and serenity, so 
high that no shadows rest upon it, and 
where the morning comes so early and 
the evening tarries so late that the day 
has twice as many golden hours as those 

Figures designed by Paul Manship, the American sculptor, for the gnomon of a giant sundial of other men. " Henry Ward Beecher 


Oh ! is it v r eed, or fish, or floating hair, 

A tress of golden hair, 

A drowned maiden’s hair. 

Above the nets at sea ? 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee. 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam. 
The cruel, crawling foam. 

The cruel, hungry foam. 

To her grave beside the sea. 

But still the boatmen hear her call the 
cattle home 

Across the] sands of Dee. Kingsley- 


THE MAN WHO SINGS 

p ive, O give us the man who sings 
at his work ! Be his occupation 
what it may, he is equal to any of 
those who follow' the same pursuit in 
silent sullenness. He will do more in 
the same time ; he will do it better ; 
he will persevere longer. Carlyle 


LINCOLN 


the Winds 


New Year, Be Good to England 

New Year, be good to England. Bid her name 
Shine sunlike as of old on all the sea 
Make strong her soul: set all her spirit free 


We Do It Ourselves 

W E shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 

Whittier 

The World Belonged to Him 

For about 40 yean in the middle of 
the 17th century lived Thomas Traherne, 
and this is how the world seemed to him 
in his childhood. It was all his. 

T he corn was orient and immortal 
wheat, which never should be reaped, 
nor was ever sown. I thought it had 
stood from everlasting to everlasting. 

The dust and stones of the street were 
as precious as gold ; the gates were the 
end of the world. The green -trees 
when I saw them first through one of 
the gates transported and ravished me, 
their sweetness and unusual beauty 
made my heart to leap, and almost mad 
with ecstasy, they were such strange 
and wonderful things. 

The men ! O what, venerable and 
reverend creatures did the aged seem ! 
Immortal Cherubim ! And young men 
glittering and sparkling angels, and 
maids strange and seraphic pieces of life 
and beauty ! Boys and girls tumbling 
in the streets, and playing, were moving 
jewels. I knew not that they were 
born or should die; but all things 
abided eternally as they were in the 
proper places. Eternity was manifest 
in the Light of the Day, and something 
infinite behind everything, appeared. 

The city seemed to stand in Eden, or 
to be built in Heaven. The streets were 
mine, the temple was mine, the people 
were mine, their clothes and gold and 
silver were mine, as much as their 
sparkling eyes, fair skins, and ruddy 
faces. The skies were mine, and so were 
the sun and moon and stars, and all the 
world was mine. 


A. C. Swinburne 

We Must Not Fail 

W e must not fail, we must not fail. 
However fraud or force assail; 
By honour, pride, and policy. 

By Heaven itself !—we must be free. 

Time has already thinned our chain, 
Time would have dulled our sense of 
pain ; 

By service long, and suppliance vile. 
We might have won our owner’s smile. 

We spurned the thought, our prison 
burst. 

And dared the despot to the worst ; 
Renewed the strife of centuries, 

And flung our banner to the breeze. 

We called the ends of earth to view 
The gallant deeds we swore to do : 

They knew 11s wronged, they knew us 
brave. 

And all we asked they freely gave. 

We promised loud, and boasted high, 

“ To break our country’s chains, or die ; ” 
And should we quail, that country’s name 
Will be the synonym of shame. 

Earth is not deep enough to hide 
The coward slave who shrinks aside ; 
Hell is not hot enough to scathe 
The ruffian wretch who breaks his faith. 

But—calm, my soul!—we promised true. 
Her destined work our land shall do ; 
Thought, courage, patience will prevail! 
We shall not fail—we shall not fail 1 
Thomas Osborne Davis 

BEGIN IT WELL 

CTnish every day and be done with 
* it. You have done what you 
could. Some blunders and absurdities 
crept in—forget them as soon as you 
can. Tomorrow is a new day. You 
shall begin it well and serenely, and 
with too high a spirit to be encumbered 
with old nonsense. Emerson 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


T ruth came once into the world with 
her divine Master, and was a 
perfect shape most glorious to look 
upon ; but when He ascended, and His 
apostles after Him were laid asleep, 
then arose a race of deceivers, who took 
the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely 
form into a thousand pieces, and scat¬ 
tered them to the four winds. 

From that time ever since the sad 
friends of Truth went up and down 
gathering limb by limb as they could 
find them. We have not yet found them 
all, nor ever shall do till her Master’s 
second coming ; He shall bring together 
every joint and member, and shall 
mould them into loveliness. Suffer not 
these licensing prohibitions to stand at 
every place of opportunity, forbidding 
and disturbing them that seek. We 
boast our light ; but if we look not 
wisely on the Sun it smites us into 
darkness. Milton 

LET US DO OR DIE 

"W/ho will be a traitor knave ? 

” Who can fill a coward’s grave ? 
Who so base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 

By oppression’s woes and pains! 

By your sons in servile chains ! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty’s in every blow ! 

Let us do or die ! Robert Burns 

The Miracle 

I believe in miracles. I have seen too 
many of them happen not to know 
they are true. And I think one of the 
greatest miracles is that, in a crisis, 
when we just do our best and go even a 
little way with God, He always does the 
rest. It is almost incredible how He 
helps us when we start to help ourselves. 

Thomas L. Masson 

The Sands of Dee 

O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle liome l 
Across the sands of Dee. 

The western wind was wild and dank 
with foam, 

And all alone Went she. 

The western tide crept up along the sand. 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand. 

As far as eye could see. 

The rolling mist came down and hid the 
land ; 

And never home came she. 
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Kings of the Air Before 
Man’s Flying Age 


A t a time when the world is thrilled by 
exploits of airmen over land and sea, 
we may well turn from man’s mastery 
of flight to the more wonderful achieve¬ 
ments of the birds. 

Their mastery of the air is almost 
incredible.' While it is true that they 
do not attain the high speeds of our 
fastest planes, many birds travel at the 
speed of an express train over long dis¬ 
tances. The RAF reports the flight of a 
swift at 68 miles an hour, and a homing 
pigeon flew from Banff to Hampshire, 
500 miles, at an average speed of 
62 m p h. The golden plover is known 
to fly at 60 mph; and H.-T. Winter, a 
reiiable observer, says that the beaided 
vulture attains a speed of no miles. 

But it is not speed alone which re¬ 
dounds to the glory of the birds ; it is 
the amazing skill with which many birds 
overcome wind-currents or avail them¬ 
selves of them, their dexterity on the 
wing, and the science of aviation which 


they seem to have evolved. So far as 
straightforward flying speeds are con¬ 
cerned, the bearded vulture’s no miles 
an hour, probably an unbroken bird 
record for speed-, seems paltry compared 
.with planes, but no".planes, can climb 
as some birds do. Many great soaring 
birds rise to immense heights without 
flapping’ their wings. ' By instinct', it 
.seems, they know where the uprushes 
qf air may be found,- and-they seem-to- 
have discovered the important fact that 
q, wiud never blows steadily over land. 

It is' by breasting sudden "gusts that 
they soar on outstretched pinions, rising 
tp dizzy heights with so’little effort that 
a pilot with powerful .engines at his dis¬ 
posal can only wonder at the sheer 
pqetry of motion. The bearded vulture 
not only holds the world record for 
speed among the birds, but also the 
record for height, attaining over four 
and-a half miles in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Everest. 


ISCIUSKG’ 



Why America Knows Him Weil 


We were telling the story of Kosciusko and 
his fight for Poland’s freedom the other day, . 
and a reader has been asking why his name 
appears so often on the map of America. Is it 
there because so many of his countrymen have 
emigrated to the West ? 

hat is not the reason ; the actual 
reason is of far greater interest, 
both to Americans and British, for 
Kosciusko fought in the War of In¬ 
dependence, and it is claimed by some 
historians that he practically won the . 
battle of Saratoga for the colonists 
and thus freed them from British rule.- 
Kosciusko entered the cadet corps at 
Warsaw and was so able and energetic 
that when he was 22 a prince who was 
a candidate for the Polish throne sent 
him to Germany, Italy, and France to 
complete his military education. At 
Brest he learnt fortification and naval 
tactics, returning to Warsaw as a captain. 

An unlucky love affair in 1776 led to 
his flight to America, where he entered 
the army, distinguishing himself so 
much that George Washington made 
him his adjutant, with the rank of a 
colonel of artillery. 

It was on the staff of General Gates, 
seeking to overwhelm the British forces 


under General Burgoyne, that Kosciusko 
proved an invaluable officer, for it was 
his brain and hand that planned the 
series of fortifications that proved an 
impassable barrier for the British. 
Hemmed in by the growing armies of" 
General Gates, and ignorant of the- 
success of another British Army from 
which lie was cut off by the Polish 
officer’s forts, Burgoyne surrendered 
with , 6000 men to a foe who proved 
as generous in the hour of victory as he 
had been brave and dogged in the fight. 

■Burgoyne's defeat did not actually 
cud the war, but it decided the wavering 
French to come in on America’s side, 
Spain following ; and so the final result 
was certain in that stupid adventure 
begun by our obstinate German King. 

Kosciusko continued to give the 
Americans important help, and when 
peace came and Washington retired to 
Iris home on the Potomac, Kosciusko 
sailed for Europe and his beloved 
country. But before he went Americans 
bestowed upon him American citizen¬ 
ship, a pension with landed estates, the 
much-prized Order of Cincinnati, and 
promoted him General, a title he bore 
in his subsequent fight for Poland. 



-The Nobel Peace Men 

- A Famous Roll of Honour 


'“Phere has been no Nobel Peace 
• *■ . Prize this year ; there was only 
one in the years of the Great War, and . 
it was given to the Red Cross. . 

.The. Nobel Prize is one of five 
awarded from a Trust Fund set up 
under. the. will of Alfred Nobel,' the ■ 
Swedish inventor of dynamite. He 
died in 1896' and the capital sum of his 
fortune today amounts to over 
£2,750,000, the total awarded to 
prize-winners being about'£1,250,000. 
Each prize is worth about £8000. 

Five Groups 

- Five groups share the awards: 
Physics, Chemistry, Medicine, Litera¬ 
ture, and Peace, and altogether 200 
people' and institutions have received 
it, 17 countries being represented, with 
Germany’ just beating France at the 
head of the list, Britain being third, 
and America fourth. 

The Peace Prize was nearest to the 
heart of Alfred Nobel, who desired 
that it should be given to whoever had 
written the best literature on or contri- • 
huted most to the cause of human 
brotherhood, to the suppression or 
reduction of standing armies, or to the 
establishment or furtherance of Peace. 

Since 1901, when the first prizes 
were given, 37 people and four inter¬ 
national bodies have benefited from 
the Peace Prize. Americans lead with 
seven names, France has six, Britain 
five, Switzerland, Sweden and Ger¬ 
many three each, Norway, Austria and 
Belgium two each, and Denmark, 
Italy, Holland, and Argentina one. 

It is appropriate that a Swiss should 
be the first peace man to be honoured ; 
he was Henri Dunant, who wrote a 
book which roused the conscience of 
the world with its story of the author’s 
experiences with the wounded on the 
battlefield of Solferino. From this 
book sprang the Geneva Convention 
of 1864, and from that sprang the 
International Red Cross. 

United States of Europe 

In 1902 the prize was shared by two 
more Swiss, one being Elie Ducommun, 
who had led a movement for a United 
States of Europe as long ago as 1868. 

This resulted in the International 
Peace Bureau, which itself won the 
Nobel Prize in 1910. It was while he 
was addressing this Bureau at Berne in 
1914 that the other Swiss, Charles 
Gobat, passed into the realms of 
eternal peace. He had been three 
times President of his country’s State 
Council, and had helped to found the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

Sharing the first award with Henri 
Dunant was an old French stalwart, 
Frederic Passy, born seven years after 
Waterloo and in 1867 one of the 
founders of the International League 
of Peace. As a Paris deputy in the 
Chamber he had urged the French 
Government to take the initiative in 
general disarmament and international 
arbitration. 

Other French winners were : Louis 
Renault, author of a remarkable 
Treatise on Commercial Rights ; Baron 
de Constant, distinguished for his 
efforts toward conciliation between 
nations; Leon Bourgeois, Foreign 
Minister of France and one of the first 
advocates of the League of Nations, 


which later he helped to shape and 
work ; Ferdinand Buisson, President 
of the League of the Rights of Ma'n ; 
and Aristide Briand. M. Briand was 
one of the staunchest friends of peace, 
and it is interesting that in 1926 he 
shared the prize with Herr Strese- 
mann, the German Chancellor, as a 
. recognition of their work at Locarno. 

The other two German prizemen 
were' Ludwig Quidde and Carl von 
Ossietzky. Ossietzky founded the No 
More War movement in Germany and 
was imprisoned in 1931 for publishing 
an article declaring that Germany was 
violating the military clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty. He had just been 
released from one of Hitler’s; Concen¬ 
tration Camps when the prize was 
announced, and there was a storm of 
protest from the Nazis. 

Converting the Tsar 

The two Austrian prize-winners 
were Baroness von Suttner, who had 
been Alfred Nobel’s secretary and 
wrote a famous book, Lay Down Your 
Arms, which converted the Tsar and 
led him to propose Disarmament; and 
Alfred Fried, who shared the prize 
with the Dutchman Tobias Asser, an 
expert on international law as it affects 
the rights of private persons. Asser’s 
contemporary at Brussels University 
was the 1913 winner, Henri La Fon¬ 
taine, who in 1889 helped to found a 
League for the compulsory submission 
of all international disputes to a court 
of arbitration. 

Among other European prize¬ 
winners are: Karl Branting, first 
Socialist Prime Minister of Sweden ; 
Klas Arnoldson, advocate of Scan- !i 
dinavian neutrality; Archbishop'’ 
Soderblom of Upsala ; Ernesto Mon- 
eta of Milan ; Fredrik Bajer, a DanislF 
writer; and, most worthy of all, Dr - 
Nansen, who was at the time doing the 1 *’ 
last great thing of his life—finding'' 
homes for Refugees. 

The five Englishmen who won the 
prize are Sir William Cremer, who 
helped to keep our country neutral as 
long ago as the Franco-Prussian War, 
Austen Chamberlain, Arthur Hender¬ 
son, Norman Angell, and Lord Robert 
Cecil. The Argentine winner is Df > 
Saavedra Lamas. 

America’s Peace Men ***n| 

The seven Americans who have re-* 
ceived this high distinction for their 
work for peace are ; Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, President; Frank B. Kellogg, 
author of the Keliogg Pact; Dr 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, one of the bestu. 
thinkers in the United States ; Wood- 
row Wilson, President; Charles G. >■ 
Dawes, who worked out a scheme for 
enabling Germany to pay for the war; - 
Elihu Root, who had much to do with ■ 
the setting up of the Hague Court of 
Justice ; and Jane Addams, a devoted 
worker among Chicago’s poor, and one 
of the greatest crusaders for peace and 
happiness this generation of Americans 
has known. 

Truly is this roll of Nobel prize¬ 
winners a noble roll and we can only 
pray that it will not be long before 
another name will be added, the name 
of the man who shall lead the world to 
a lasting Peace. His shall be the 1 
most honoured name of all! 
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Yourig Finland Goes to School 


Back to lessons after a break, and, on the right, the arithmetic lesson. These 
pictures were taken recently in a modern school in Helsinki, the capital 
of the heroic little land which has been so ruthlessly attacked by Russia 
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Conqueror of the Worlds Blackout 


"VY/e arc all talking of the Blackout 
" as the last day comes of the year 
marking the' centenary of the Con¬ 
queror of the world’s long Blackout. 
..It is just a hundred years since 
\yilliam Murdock passed away at 
Birmingham within sight of his Soho 
foundry. Never has he had the full 
measure of the fame he deserves, and 
in these dark days 
we may remem¬ 
ber this man who 
gave us the first 
gaslight. In the 
past Murdock’s 
achievement has 
been rather over¬ 
shadowed by that 
of his colleagues, 
James Watt and 
Matthew Boul¬ 
ton, yet he had 
as much natural 
genius as they. 

He was born in Ayrshire, his father 
being the local miller, known far 
around for his ingenuity. He invented 
a wheeled carriage worked by hand 
levers on which the boys could propel 
themselves over the hill to school, 
and there is no doubt that young, 
Murdock took his bent for invention 
from his father. 

Young Murdock felt that his right 
place was at the heart of the engineer¬ 
ing business, and that was at the 
Soho Works in Birmingham, where a 
Greenock Scot, James Watt, was doing 
wonders. Murdock was then 23, but 
he had no money and Birmingham 
was 250 miles away. So he walked 
there, with a wooden hat on his head. 

When he reached Birmingham he 
found that Watt was down in Corn¬ 
wall building engines, so it was to 


WILLIAM MURDOCK THE GAS MAN 



William Murdock 


Matthew Boulton, Watt’s partner, 
that he made his application for a job. 
The Englishman could see no reason 
why he should engage the young Scot 
who stood nervously twiddling his 
hat in his hand, so he told him that 
work was slack just then. The shock 
of this rebuff after his long journey 
caused Murdock to drop his hat, and 
it fell with a bang. 

“ That’s a curious sort of hat,” said 
Boulton ; “ what is it made of PC- - 

“ Timmer, sir,” was the unexpected 
reply, as Murdock picked it up. 

" Timber ! Do you mean it is made 
of wood ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; I made it myself.” 

“You made it? How did you 
make it ?.” 

“ In a lathe of my own contriving.” 

Clearly this was no ordinary young 
man. If he could make a lathe and 
turn a hat on it to fit himself he must 
be worth considering. So he was 
engaged on the spot. 

In the Cornish Mines 

In this way William Murdock got 
his footing in the Soho firm. Except 
for one brief period he served the firm 
during the whole of his working life, 
subordinating his own interests and 
aims to the will of his employers. 
After two years experience in Birm¬ 
ingham he was sent to Redruth, in 
Cornwall, to superintend the building 
of water-pumping steam-engines for 
the mines. His pay at first was £1 a 
week, and then for a time £100 a year. 

So completely did he win the con¬ 
fidence of the Cornish mine-owners, 
that after he had been in their midst 


nearly twenty years, and was so tired 
out by the limitations which his firm 
placed on his inventions that he had 
made arrangements for starting busi- ;> 
ness on his own account in Scotland, 
the Cornishmen offered him £500 a 
year to remain and superintend for 
them the engineering in the county. 

He would not, however, engage in 
competition with his old employers. 

At last the Birmingham works realised 
his value,; ,and he , was .appointed *■ 
general manager of the Soho .Works 
at a salary of £1000 a’year; and there i> 
remained until his death in 1839. •„ 

First House Lighted by Gas 

Murdock’s inventions., included a 
steam locomotive ;\. “the oscillating 
engine, simplifying „the action of the . 
piston-rod bn, ..the crank ; the rotary 
engine, “whicli was The' forerunner, of. 
the turbine, and’the bell-crank engine. 
But it is for his gaslighting discovery 
that we chiefly remember him. 

Soon after settling in Redruth he > 
married a Cornish girl, and their house ; 
became the first house ever lighted by 
coal gas. This humble Cornish home 
became a house of great renown, with 
gas pipes conveying gas to its rooms 
from the retort in the yard. Before 
then, save for the light of the moon,. 
nightfall had always brought a Blackout. 

Gas is so commonplace today that • 
we can scarcely realise what the 
world was, like without it. Shake¬ 
speare and Milton,, when they wanted 
to read at night, had to struggle as 
best they could with a light so dim 
that we should despise it. It was but 
a short step from Murdock’s discovery 
to its use for street lighting, which did 


so much to abolish crime from the 
highways and byways. The saying 
that “ everyone who doeth evil hateth 
the light ” refers to the great revealing 
light of truth, but it is also literally 
true when applied to the life of a city, 
though few people could grasp what 
was to come of gaslighting. Even 
Sir Walter Scott wrote home that 
“ there was a madman in London who 
thought of lighting the city with gas.” 

The streets were then terribly dark, 
and in London a law was made that 
everyone should put a candle over his 
door at night.' ’ It is said that the 
.letter of- the law was obeyed/ but The 
candle was not .lighted. A regulation 
was. therefore made that every house¬ 
holder should light the candle, and 
this' was done ; ’ but when the wind 
blew out the.light the candle was not 
relighted. The'regulation was altered 
once more to-say that everyone was 
to put a candle, in' a lantern, but 
people did not light the candle. When 
the law said that the candle was to be 
lighted, some people put out only a 
small piece of candle which quicldy 
burnt away, and the law had to say 
how long the candle should be. 

Back to Darkness 

Murdock’s discovery changed all 
this, and the whole character of city 
life at night was transformed. 

"And now, just, a century after 
Murdock passed into the realms of 
eternal light. Night once more spreads 
her dark mantle over all, unhindered. 
The Blackout is upon us again, with 
dangers of which Murdock with his 
little locomotive never dreamed. In 
the fight against the evil forces of 
Germany’s Dark Age, wo are driven to 
darkness such as Murdock knew. 
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There is something good in the worst of us, and something 
good in the worst of years. This year has seen many good things 


done and it is all too easy to forget them in these dark hours. 
We therefore collect here some of the Old Year’s Good Deeds. 


T he Temple of Youth known as Club- 
land, in Camberwell, was com¬ 
pleted and its building fund closed, over 
£ 100,000 having been raised in 18 years. 

A lady of Clacton left the bulk of her 
fortune of over £100,000 f° r the pro¬ 
tection of animals. 

Tlie Royal Society of London bene¬ 
fited greatly under the £140,000 will 
of Mr \V. H. Stead, who left his pro¬ 
perty at Reigate Hill to the National 
Trust. 

The beautiful Stourhead House, with 
2900 acres in Wiltshire was given to 
the National Trust by Sir Henry Hoare. 

Mr Ernest Owers, an estate agent of 
Hampstead, left a great fortune to be 
divided between twelve hospitals. 

TpHE old folk, of two Kent villages 

* (Toys Hill and Four Elms) received 
annuities under the will of an old 
lady of 90. 

An international organisation for the 
welfare of refugees was set up in London 
under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. 

Thirty field laboratories were equipped 
with medical stores by the League 
to fight epidemics arising from the vast 
movements of the population in the 
Chinese War. 

The great international exhibitions 
at New York and San Francisco have 
been a big success. 

The Factories Act came into operation 
restricting the working hours of young 
people under 16 to 44 hours a -week. 

The first Girl Guides Jamboree was 
held, 32 nations and 6000 girls meeting 
in Hungary. 

Mr A. C. Gladstone offered £15,000 
to build a church at Speke, Liverpool, 
in memory of his great-grandfather 
Sir John Gladstone, father of the 
greatest Prime Minister of last century. 

The King George Jubilee Trust for 

* the third successive year gave 
£100,000 to youth organisations. 

Research in chemical science and the 
study and preservation of our native 
insects and birds have been generously 
helped under the will of Mr W. S. Giller, 
who left £69,000 for these purposes. 

The Pilgrim Trust gave £50,000 
to the fund for saving Parliament Square 
from the builder. 

The Underground extended its line 
to Finchley, completed a new direct 
route to Stanmore, and rebuilt its 
station at King’s Cross. 

The Metropolitan Water Board has 
extended its reservoirs and duplicated 
the pumping apparatus at stations sup¬ 
plying over 300 million gallons a day to 
8,000,000 people. 

A site was decided upon and the 
design finally approved for the National 
Memorial to George the Fifth. 

The Southern Railway has started 
electric trains from Waterloo to Reading. 

•T'he L C C celebrated its Jubilee with 

* a remarkable Exhibition of the 
results of 50 years of service to London. 

Westminster Hospital moved into 
its magnificent new buildings in Horse- 
ferry Road. 

Day nurseries were provided at 
Southwark Park and Battersea Park 
for children under five in holiday time. 

Kelmscott House, the home of William 
Morris, was left to Oxford University as a 
Home of Rest for artists and scholars 
under the will of the poet’s daughter. 

Lord Sanderson, formerly Principal 
of Ruskin College, Oxford, left part of 
his fortune of £60,000 for the higher 
education of working men and women. 


King George Hospital at Ilford has 
received an anonymous gift of £30,000. 

Coventry was offered £ 100,000 by Sir 
Alfred Herbert to provide the town with 
a museum and art gallery. 

I ord Nuffield continued his splen- 
“ did gifts, the most striking being 
£500,000 for the provision of an iron 
lung to every hospital in the Empire, 
£1,500,000 for recreation in the Army, 
and £1,250,000 to promote a scheme 
for Hospital Boards in the provinces. 

In celebration of his jubilee as a 
conductor Sir Henry Wood presented his 
music library to the Royal Academy of 
Music. 


Besides founding scholarships at Lon¬ 
don University and the King’s School, 
Canterbury, Sir Edmund Davis, of 
Chilham Castle, left £25,000 each to 
St Thomas and Middlesex Hospitals. 

■Sir Alexander MacLean gave £100,000 
to the Trcloar Cripples Home for a new 
branch at Hayling Island. 

A National Trust Act was passed to 
make it possible for more houses and 
estates to be transferred to the Trust under 
the Historic Country Houses Scheme. 

In memory of Sir Robert McDougall, 
Lady McDougall gave Wolfscotc Hill, 
on the northern boundary of the pro¬ 
posed National Park at Dovcdalc, to 
the National Trust. 

Most of Mickleham Downs in Surrey 
were given to the National Trust by 
Lord Beavcrbrook. 

The famous Jaws of Borrowdale have 
* been protected for ever by the 
National Trust, which received Low 
Hows Wood as Lady Hamer’s 
memorial to Sir William Hamer and 
purchased High Hows Wood from 
public subscriptions. 

Air Alfred John Grave, of Bristol, be¬ 
queathed £114,000 to the Government 
for the reduction of the National Debt. 

A loan of £200,000 free of interest 
for two years was made to the Govern¬ 
ment by Mr William Parkinson and his 
son. Air A. E. Parkinson, building 
contractors. 

Out of a total of £91,000 left to 
charities by Air Isaac Ochbcrg, of Cape¬ 
town, £25,000 was to be devoted to 
settle poor Jews on the land in Palestine. 

Three million people enjoyed a holi¬ 
day with pay for the first time. 

By the operation of a new law a man’s 
dependants ' become entitled to benefit 
from his estate though ignored in his -will. 

A Lord Mayor’s Fund for the de¬ 
pendants of those lost on the submarine 
Thetis reached £139,000. 

The King Edward Hospital Fund 
4 gave £300,000 to the hospitals of 
Greater London for the seventh year 
in succession. 


New houses built since the end of the 
Great War reached a total of four 
millions. 

About £280,000 was collected in 
Greater London’s Flag Days. 

Four Rhodes Scholars have become 
Judges, two Cabinet Ministers, and two 
heads of universities. 

A new drug was discovered which 
means the virtual conquestof pneumonia. 

The French Government abolished 
all public executions. 

Young Daladier, son of the French 
Premier, organised a society to promote 
knowledge of the French Empire among 
the schoolboys of today. 

Chorley Hall, one of Cheshire’s finest 
black and white houses has been saved 
from destruction. 


Uigii Salvin'gton in Sussex has 
* * preserved its downs, thanks to 
a crusade by Miss Nancy Price. 

Bridlington has saved Flamborough 
Head, which was threatened by the 
builders. 

Away in the mountains of North 
Carolina 3S00 acres of forest have been 
set aside as a memorial to Joyce 
Kilmer, the poet killed in the Great 
War ; lie wrote the little poem about 
Trees that most people know. 

Plans have been completed by which 
the Assyrians, so long homeless and 
persecuted, can now hope to live peace¬ 
fully side by side with their neighbours 
in Iraq and Syria. 


The magnificent new headquarters of 
Imperial Airways was completed at 
Victoria, London. 



The lovely Tudor street of Chidding- 
stone in Kent, one of the loveliest in 
England, has passed into the keeping 
of the National Trust. 

The Americans started regular Atlan- 
* tic air services for passengers and 
mails. 

The two British companies operating 
overseas air services have been amal¬ 
gamated. 

Higher wages have been given to 
300,000 men in the engineering in¬ 
dustries. 

Great progress has been made with 
the building of Guildford Cathedral. 

South Africa has been uplifted by the 
triumphant return of General Smuts to 
the Premiership. ' • 

We have had an abundant harvest of 
fruit, vegetables, and fodder, and prob¬ 
ably a record crop of apples. 

Canada has had an almost unpre¬ 
cedented corn harvest. 

Plentiful rains have fallen in Aus¬ 
tralia, richly blessing farms and pastures. 

Thousands of refugees have been saved 
from the grip of Nazi terror, including 
two rescued by the help of the C N. 

of the original copies of 
Magna Carta has been deposited 
in the Congress Library at Washington. 

More and more pithead baths have 
been provided, making the number about 
half as great as the number of miners ; 
there are about 430,000 baths in all. 


The Miners Welfare Committee has 
been raised to the status of a Commission, 
giving it much greater opportunities for 
service. 

The natives of Papua have built for 
themselves a fine cathedral. 

There has been a profound awakening 
of the peoples of the world to the danger 
of Dictatorships. 

America has changed her laws to 
enable her manufacturers to supply 
arms to the Allies in their fight for free¬ 
dom. 

A treaty of strong friendship lias 
.been signed between Turkey, 
France, and Great Britain, Turkey 
allying herself with the democratic 
forces in Europe. 

Finland being the only country in 
Europe which has paid America its 
war debts, America has suspended this 
year’s payment as a mark of sympathy 
with that gallant little country. 

There has been a remarkable growth 
of unity among the Chinese people, 
confronted by Japanese attacks. 

The King and Queen have seen millions 
of Canadian citizens, and have been 
received with tumultuous • enthusiasm in 
the United States. 

The Queen has proved herself one 
of the most effective broadcasters in the 
kingdom. 

Our troops have been conveyed to 
France without the loss of a single mau. 

The unexpected continuance of beau¬ 
tiful summer weather was of immense 
help to the nation in the early weeks 
of the \var. 

The evacuation of more than a 
million children from danger 
zones into the safer areas has brought 
together people of all sorts and 
conditions, with good effects all round. 

There has been an unprecedented 
rally all over the country of those who 
wish to serve in the hour of danger. 

Our Air Force in its first flight over 
Germany dropped leaflets telling people 
the truth instead of bombs destroying 
their property. 

Thanks to the Blackout a great host of 
people have for the first time in their life 
become interested in the stars, which have 
never seemed more beautiful than in the 
first weeks of the war. 

The threatened shortage of materials 
has awakened our people to the mon¬ 
strous waste of wealth continually going 
on in time of peace. 

Everywhere the British Navy has 
shown itself anxious to save the lives of 
the men whose vessels have been sunk 
when menacing our ships. 

Thousands responded to the appeal 
for men to carry on the most dangerous 
work at sea, sweeping-up mines. 

The King’s England books, the new 
survey of England’s ten thousand 
towns and villages, have passed well 
beyond the halfway mark, 25 volumes 
having appeared in 36 months. 

President Roosevelt lias made 
* himself one of the most popular 
figures in the world by his under¬ 
standing of world affairs. 

The Poles and the Finns have won the 
admiration of mankind by their heroic 
resistance to their brutal neighbours. 

The Kitchener Camp for Refugees at 
Richborough has grown into a highly 
organised community of over three thou¬ 
sand, rapidly becoming self-supporting. 

The railway men have been promised 
a 50s minimum wage. 

The splendid Social Security Act 
came into force in New Zealand. 
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SEVEN IDEAS FROM ANCIENT GREECE 



Top Pins Scissors Jointed Doll Needles Safety Pin Thimble 

It is remarkable how little some things have changed through the centuries. These seven objects used in Ancient Greece bear a striking resemblance to tilings in use today. 


The Hand at the Porthole—A Tale of Last Time 


■"["Tie North Sea was at its wildest, 
-*• and the south-east wind blew 
the white breakers on the grim cliffs 
of Aberdeenshire. 

It was a Friday night in February, 
1915. This tempest of the angry sea 
seemed to match the tempest of battle. 
As the dawn broke the people of 
Peterhead still heard the roar, and 
glanced anxiously toward the South 
Bay harbour behind the breakwater 
to see if vessels there were in safety, 
for even in that sheltered spot the 
waters heaved in rage. , 

A salvage vessel known as Salvor 
Number One had steamed from Belfast 
round the Scottish north coast toward 
Hull, and had been driven by the storm 
into South Bay. About eight on 
Saturday morning Captain Boast found 
the ship so much exposed to the 
swirling tide that he resolved to seek 
a better position. As Salvor Number 
One crossed the bay it was struck by a 
mountainous wave, and the watchers 
on shore saw with horror the ship 
rapidly turning turtle and being flung 
upon a low reef of rocks, where it lay, 


bottom upward, under the thundering 
assault of the sea. Seven men were 
aboard. Surely all must have perished ? 

No ! A hand was seen waving from 
a porthole on the side of the ship 
which faced the beach. The hole was 
only a few inches in diameter, and 
every now and then it was obscured 
by the -surf. As the waves subsided 
for a moment or two the hand was 
still seen waving. To the eyes and 
hearts of the multitude of spectators 
it seemed to cry for help. But how 
could help be given ? If rescuers 
reached the vessel the hole was too 
small for a human body to be dragged 
through. . And the tide was rising ; 
in an hour or more it would completely 
cover the porthole and sweep death 
into the ship. 

The hand was still waving • when 
Francis MacRobbie, a young boiler¬ 
maker, mingled with the pitying 
crowd. It seemed to him that if he 
stood in the water at the side of the 
overturned Salvor Number One he 
could blow a flame at the stubborn 
steel coating the vessel and cut an 


opening large enough to let the 
prisoner out. 

He speedily got a cylinder of oxygen, 
a cylinder of acetylene, and a blow¬ 
pipe, and then he plunged into the 
foam, scrambled to the wreck, tapped 
on the hull, and shouted, “ Are yon 
there ? ” 

“ Yes,” came back the answer. " I 
am the only man here alive.” 

“ Where shall I cut open the hull ? ” 
bawled MacRobbie. 

The man inside, E. T. E. Riches, 
ship’s cook, a citizen of Yarmouth, 
told him where the steel plate covering 
was thinnest ; there were two inches 
to cut through. Riches spoke gasp¬ 
ingly ; he was wellnigh exhausted. 

The silent assembly of watchers on 
the beach saw smoke. MacRobbie had 
got the blowpipe flame to work, and 
lie blew and blew while the North Sea 
dashed wildly over Salvor Number 
One. 

He stood almost neck-deep in the 
sea. The tide would before long rise 
high enough to reach his head and 
sweep him off his feet. For an hour 


the people watched; for ah hour 
Riches faintly wondered and hoped. 
At the end of the hour a hole 20 
inches square was burned in the side 
of the hull, and Riches felt curious 
acid fumes puff about his face. A 
big hand gripped his neck and hauled 
him out of the awful tomb. Mac- 
Robbie tumbled Riches on to his back, 
and all the people raised cheer after 
cheer as he stumbled toward dry land. 
It had been an anxious and a thrilling 
time, and it was good to see it end so 
happily. 

Riches was weak and dazed, and 
MacRobbie said very little. He had 
merely thought when he saw the 
waving hand that' the blowpipe might 
be useful. It was all in the day’s work 
for him, the sort of work he was 
always ready to do—till he perished 
in doing it, for he died in a boiler 
explosion ten years after his good turn 
to a stranger. He had lived the good 
life of an ordinary man who did his 
share of the world’s work and then 
passed on to whatever it is that awaits 
us after this. 


In the Country Now—Listen For the Notes of the Song Thrush 


L arge numbers of birds at this time 
of the year meet with accidents by 
flying against the telegraph wires, 
probably owing to the defective light, 
and it is a pity that the practice common 
in game districts of attaching pieces of 
metal to the wires to warn the birds, 
cannot be carried out all over the country. 

One of the rarer visitors to the East 
Coast at this time of year is the goshawk, 
which in appearance is like the sparrow- 
hawk. Its name of goosehawk, how¬ 
ever, shows that the people of the olden 
times knew that it went for far more 
important prey than its smaller relative. 
It is a fine bird with a fierce appearance, 
and it is well worth looking out for. 

Although the song thrush does not lay 
till April, its note is now heard, and is 
particularly welcome at a time when 
there is not very much bird music about. 
Its song, once recognised, cannot be mis¬ 
taken, for it has a habit of repeating its 


phrases over and over again. If fed at 
this time of the year it will become as 
tame and friendly as the robin. 

The missel thrush, too, will be very 
much in evidence round the hawthorn 
bushes, trying to guard what it considers 
its special preserve of berries. It has 
been successful hitherto, and has kept 
at bay the blackbirds, song thrushes, 
redwings, and fieldfares, but now, when 
there is a real shortage of food, these 
birds get bolder, and there has been a 
systematic raid on the haws. 

If you approach, there will be quite a 
lot of excitement. You will hear the 
angry notes of the missel thrush, which 
are intended for the other birds, who, 
on hearing your approach, flew into the 
hedgerow for safety, and thus aroused 
the missel thrush’s ire. 

In corners of sheds, greenhouses, and 
fences near cabbage patches we may often 
come across the chrysalids of the large 


white butterfly. They are rough and 
speckled, yellowish-grey in colour, and 
resemble the lichen that grows on the 
walls and fences where they are found. 

The chrysalids are suspended by their 
tails from a thread of silk. As the cater¬ 
pillar feeds on cabbage and other garden 



The Song Thrush 


vegetables and is very destructive, it is 
a service to the gardener and farmer to 
destroy the chrysalis wherever we find 
it, and thus reduce the number of white 
butterflies that wilLlav eggs next season. 
The present is an excellent time to 


study cones, which are to be found on the 
ground wherever such trees as the pine, 
fir, spruce, larch, cedar, cypress, and 
juniper grow. A good plan is to make 
a collection of fallen cones, and then to 
examine them for differences. 

On moors and mountain slopes a moss- 
like plant grows abundantly, and is very 
conspicuous in winter. It varies in 
colour from brown to grey, and reaches 
a height of about three inches. The 
tubular stems are flattened out at the 
top. This is Iceland moss, but, despite 
its appearance, it is not really a moss 
but a lichen. 

It gets its name from the fact that it is 
abundant on the lava lands of Iceland. 

Just now it is interesting to take a 
walk on a sunny day and see how varied 
a nosegay of wild flowers we can gather. 
It is astonishing what a number of 
plants in sheltered positions are already 
putting out blossoms. 


The Secrets of Two Wooden Legs 


T he other day a small boy asked his 
mother if there was anything he 
could do for her. After thinking a minute 
she said, “ Oh, well, if you really want to 
be helpful you may chop up the old 
table for firewood.” 

The boy set to work with a will. His 
mother, Mrs Grainger of Pocklington, 
had an old table for which she had given 
her sister-in-law sixpence, and for which 
the sister-in-law had given ninepence at 
a sale. No sooner had the boy begun 
breaking it up than out of one of the legs 
fell ten golden sovereigns ! 


The story reminds us of the wonderful 
tale we told long ago of Noah Goldberg 
and his wooden leg. 

One da.y after the last war Noah, a 
Polish Jew, arrived in Vienna and took 
a room in a hotel, and deposited £120 
with the manager. He fell ill, was taken 
to a hospital and died. The Polish 
consul arranged his funeral and had all 
his luggage taken to the Consulate. Then 
he wrote to the dead man’s kindred to tell 
them he had used the £120 deposited at 
the hotel to pay expenses, and to ask 
what he should do with the luggage. 


At first nobody wanted a trunk of old 
clothes, but after a while the relatives 
became much interested in it. They 
knew that Noah had a fortune, but no 
lawyer or banker had any trace of it, and 
they began to suspect that it was hidden 
somewhere—behind a loose brick, or 
buried in a garden, perhaps ; yet he 
might have carried part of it about with 
him, so they asked the consul to search 
the clothes and luggage thoroughly. 

The consul did so and found sixty 
pounds. It was a mere crumb. The 
relatives now had no further use for the 


luggage, so the consul sold the trunk and 
all it contained. It brought a mere 
trifle, and nobody troubled any more. 

But there was a consular official 
named Wieder who had a wooden leg, 
and Noah had also a wooden leg. Wieder 
said he would try Goldberg’s wooden leg 
on and buy it if it proved comfortable, 
and in trying it he touched a hidden 
spring. To his surprise a little cupboard 
opened, tightly packed with banknotes ! 
The wooden leg was Noah Goldberg’s 
bank, and in it was tucked away a for¬ 
tune of £ij,ooo. 
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Ladybird 
Wakes UP 

Surprise For a Man 
and an Insect 

A ladybird which ought to be 
sharing the deep winter sleep of its 
kind in some outdoor hiding-place 
runs actively across a desk in a house 
the central heating of which furnishes 
sufficient warmth of atmosphere to keep 
it awake and vigorous. 

It cannot have had any food for nearly 
three months, when the last of the green- 
fty vanished, yet here it is, strong and 
busy in its purposeless scurryings. 

Perhaps our naturalists have not suffi¬ 
ciently considered the mystery of heat 
without food as a life-preserving force. 
In the larval stage, and as a perfect 
insect, this ladybird ate its fill of aphides, 
and here it is today, after a long fast, as 
ardent in its movements as in the full 
harvest-time of greenfly, with warmth as 
the sole aid to the preservation of life in 
a body already stored with sustenance 
which ought to have maintained it 
sleeping deeply for six months. 

Another curiosity observed in a study 
of this belated wanderer is that it shares 
with the spider, the hedgehog, and the 
opossum the ability to sham death, as 
we say. We blow it off the page of the 
book 'that it is crossing, when, lo, it 
draws in its legs, becomes instantly 
motionless, and would pass for a. tiny 
spot of sealing-wax. 

It is a dull December day, but this 
late ladybird preserves for us a recol¬ 
lection of summer sun . and the scent 
and sight of roses. Its wakefulness has 
taught us something fresh about the 
endurance of insects ; it has taught the 
ladybird something,' too, for were it 
sleeping normally it would not know 
that there is such a season as winter. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition 93 the two best 
correct entries were sent in by Doreen 
Dallas, 99 Cop Lane, Penwortham, near 
Preston, Lancs ; and Betty Haywood, 
28 Steeple Grange, Wirksworth, Derby¬ 
shire. A prize of 10s has been sent to 
each of these readers. 

The 15 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

Gladys Allan, Appleby ; Alma Allen, Aberdeen : 
Michael Atkinson, Ilford ; Gwendolyn Baines, Dent 
Foot, near Sedbergh ; Raymond'Bednall, Birming¬ 
ham; Vivienne Fazey, Windsor ; Betty Hall, Stoke- 
on-Trent ; Bernard Humphrey, Lindneld; Wendy 
Leah, Manchester; Betty Lewis, Llandyssul; Betty 
Poulter, Frampton Mansell; Josie Power, Tedding- 
ton; Audrey Stevens,- Ashford; Ruth Turner, 
Du.vbury ; Joan Wilson, St Helens. 

The correct answers were : 

1 Baker makes Bread. 2 Builder makes Houses. 
3 Carpenter makes Step-laddeF. 4 Cooper makes 
Barrel. 5 Engineer makes Motor. 6 Milliner makes 
Hat. 7 Seamstress makes Shirt. 8 Tailor makes Coat. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION 

Make sure of. receiving your C N each 
week in the N ew Year by filling in this Order 
Form, and handing it to your newsagent. 


Children’s Newspaper 
ORDER FORM 

Please deliver the CN each week to 

Name 

Address 


and charge to me 



Or, if you wish to give to some girl or boy 
afar off a present that will last throughout 
1940, the Publisher will post the CN 
to any address each week for only 1 is. 


The Children's Newspaper 


The Vast Orion Cluster 


Brilliant Super-Hot Suns 


\7enus is now the most resplendent 

* of the planets • (writes the C N 
Astronomer) and may be seen rather low 
in the south-west sky in the early evening. 

This planet remains visible for about 
two hours after sunset, and sets, at 
present, soon after 6 o’clock. She is 
approaching our world and has now 
reduced the distance separating us to 
132,000,000 miles. Venus will therefore 
soon be the nearest object in the 
heavens to us, excepting, of course, the 
Moon and, for the present, the Sun, 
which is nearly 41 million miles nearer, 
and will be actually at his nearest to us 
on January 3. 

Later in the evening the south-east 
sky is now all ablaze with the glory 
of the Orion Cluster, which in reality 
extends far beyond the limits of the 
famous seven stars of the constellation 
of Orion and which form the striking 
feature of our star-map. This enormous 
gathering of similar and super-hot suns 
are very similar both in constitution 
and ' age to those of the Pleiades, 
excepting Betelgeuse, which is not a 
member of the cluster, but is a reddish 
giant sun very much nearer to us than 
the multitude of ' bluish-white and 
helium-enveloped suns which chiefly 
compose the Orion Cluster. While 
Betelgeuse is at a distance of 191I light- 
years, that is about 12 million times 
farther away than our Sun, the distance 
of the Orion Cluster averages about 500 
light-years ; owing to its vast extent 
light takes some 200 years to cross from 
one side to the other of the cluster. 

Centuries on the Way 

As the light from Venus takes a 
little over eleven minutes to cross the 
space between us and Venus, we may 
get a vivid conception of relative 
distances and areas of space which are 
presented before our eyes. For instance, 
the great twin suns composing the 
most brilliant star Rigel are 543 light- 
years distant; these suns together 
radiating about 18,000 times more 
light than our Sun. Delta, uppermost 
of the famous “ Orion Belt’’ stars, is 


also about 543 light-years distant; 
this super-hot sun has a smaller com¬ 
panion whirling round it at the rate of 
some 70 miles a second. Zeta, which 
has a distant planetary companion, is 
much nearer, at a distance of about 407 
light-years, as is Epsilon, a sun radiating 
2700 times more light than our Sun. 

Kappa in Orion is another superb 
sun. This radiates about 3200 times 
more light than our Sun but from about 
the same distance as Rigel. The centre 
of this vast Orion Cluster appears to be 
round the star Theta which is composed 
of at least six suns. Throughout a 
very extensive region surrounding these 


Betelgeuse 

^ + Bef/atrix * 


Delta 
Epsilon • 


Theta-Si-, ■ 


Rigel 

Kappa 


The chief stars of the Orion Cluster 


suns, fine interstellar material is so 
brilliantly lit by these and other Orion 
suns that it is even perceptible to the 
naked eye and constitutes the Great 
Nebula of Orion. 


An outlying sun of the Orion Cluster 
and one that is much nearer to us is 
Bellatrix, which is at a distance of 
between 250 and 300 light-years. It 
radiates over a thousand times more 
light than our Sun and appears to 
resemble the Pleiades which are helium- 
enveloped as those of Orion, whose 
suns are speeding away in a southerly 
direction and receding. G. F. M. 


Yorkshire Stories 


A little while ago we told some Scottish 
stories, and one of our Yorkshire friends has 
sent us fhese stories of the biggest shire in 
England, where, in spite of the war and the 
Blackout and all the anxiety of these harassing 
days, humour still prevails. 

T hey like to tell in Yorkshire the story 
of the self-made man, a noted mill- 
owner, who built a fine house and called 
it The Cloisters. " But why call it 
The Cloisters ?" a friend inquired. 
“ There are no monastic ruins in the 
neighbourhood.”: 

“ Ah know nowt abaht monastic 
ruins," replied the mill-owner, “ but 
Ah reckon it’s a good name for t’ house, 
seeing as it’s cloise t’ mill and cloise 
t’ station.” 

It is said that this self-made man 
thought he should have a library in his 
new house, and therefore ordered two 
thousand books by standard authors. 
" And how would you like the bind¬ 
ing ? ” asked the library representative. 
“ Would you care to have them bound 
in calf or in Morocco ? ” 

" Nay, lad,” replied the Yorkshircman 
warmly, " Ah don’t believe in sending 
work out of the country. Ah’ll hev 
’em bound i’ Batley." 

Another yarn they love to spin in the 
wool country is about the young’ 
Methodist preacher who jauntily 
mounted the steps of a Milnsbridge 
pulpit, conducted the service with a 
great show of pomposity, but broke down 
when he came to the sermon. Forget¬ 
ting his theme, he was quite unable to 
go on. After bringing the service to an 
abrupt conclusion, he went down the 
pulpit steps looking crestfallen and 
ashamed, and was met by a kindly old 
Yorlcshireman who said gently : “ Eh, 


lad, if only tha’d gone up them steps 
same as tha corned down, tha’d hev 
corned down same as tha went up.” 

More generous folk are not to be 
found anywhere, but Yorkshire people 
love to pretend that they are close- 
fisted. As an example of the humorous 
way in which they sometimes regard 
themselves we may recall the saying of 
an old Dalesman who argued about the 
merits of eating butter with bread and 
cheese. “ It’s more economical that 
way,” he said, “ one slice of bread does 
for both.” 

From the Broad Acres comes the story 
of the Yorkshire host and a visitor from 
the south of England. When they 
sat down to dinner the Yorkshircman 
had a dish before him on which was a 
big chop and a small ■ one. Without 
apology the Yorkshire host gave his 
guest the small chop and helped himself 
to the big one, much to the surprise of 
the visitor, who at last could not refrain 
from remarking ; “ If I’d been you, sir, 
I should have given you the big chop 
and kept the small one for myself.” 

“ Well,"’ retorted the Yorkshircman, 
" tha’s getten what tha’d hev given thi 
sen, so what's tha grumbling at ? ” 

It is never wise to speak patronisingly 
to a Yorkshircman, he usually finds a 
way of putting such people ’in their 
place. This is what happened to the 
aggressive huntsman who rode up to a 
labourer and asked, with no show of 
courtesy, " Did you see the fox go by, 
my man ? ” 

“ No,” was the dull reply. 

“You didn’t? How long have you 
been here, my man ? ” 

“ Abaht fowerteen year, my man,” 
the labourer replied. 


December 30, 1939 

A True tin 
Can Tale 

The Marvellous 
Journey of a Fish 

Not many fishes have lived to tell 
the tale of having been across the 
world in a tin. 

Of all the fish stories we have heard 
the story of the lung-fish sealed up alive 
in a tin in Nairobi and sent to Chicago, 
where it was prized out of the tin several 
months later and found to be still alive, 
is one of the most remarkable. 

This African fish, which has lungs with 
which it breathes air, was placed in a 
can filled with wet mud. The mud 
was allowed to dry slowly so that it 
became very hard, and as it dried the 
fish settled down for its summer sleep 
in a more or less vertical passage it had 
made for itself in the mud. 

The other day, when the tin was 
opened the fish was found in a wrapper 
formed by the drying of a shiny secre¬ 
tion over its body, with a small opening 
only at its mouth. 

When this snug covering was removed 
the fish looked as fresh as though it 
had just come from the water, and 
began to wriggle about in the experi¬ 
menter’s hands, making a barking 
noise as it expelled the air from its 
lungs. It was put back into the water 
and in a few hours was swimming 
briskly about apparently none ' the 
worse for its unique experience ! 

The truth of the story is vouched 
for by its appearance in the official 
publication of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

The Beaver of St John 

A colony of beavers in the Mayer- 
thorpe district of Alberta found sheaves 
of wheat just the thing for keeping 
the draughts out of their homes. 

An irate farmer discovered a short 
time ago that the industrious creatures 
had worn a track from their stream to 
his wheat field, and that the water that 
dripped from them as they climbed up 
the river bank had turned to ice, making 
a shoot about three feet wide and 50 feet 
long ! Down this they were sliding heavy 
sheaves and towing them home ! 

Except for Grey Owl’s pets the next 
best-beloved beaver in Canada must 
surely have been Paddy who, until he 
died a little while ago, was a never- 
failing source of delight at the Saint 
John Museum in New Brunswick. 
Paddy belonged to the curator, who 
found him starving in a country lane 
when he was only three months old. 
Given the run of the museum, he was 
soon flopping up and downstairs, and 
quickly learned to follow his master like 
a dog. It took him little time to find 
out that the fountain in the garden was 
just the place for his morning bath. He 
became so tame that he would sit up on 
his tail and beg for titbits, and would 
even climb up to his master's knee. 

Old George Carries On 

One of the last of the Kent bird 
scarers has just had his 83rd birthday. 

He is old George Brann of Fairbourne 
Heath, near Ulcombe, who has shouted 
for his living since he was eight. Poor 
people did not send their children to 
school when George was young. He 
used to get up at four in the morning 
and go into the fields, where he would 
beat a tin with a stick, blow a penny 
whistle with a pea in it, and shout all 
day long until eight at night, all for the. 
noble wage of two shillings a week! 
Sometimes he would turn a policeman’s 
rattle, swing a clapper, ring a ship’s 
bell, or call the bird charm taught to 
him by his grandfather. 

By the time he was 16 George’s voice 
was so powerful that he was the most 
sought-after scarer in the district. E veil 
this summer he was seen patrolling the 
strawberry fields to keep birds away ! 
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BY DUMAS 


O N February eS, 1S15, the three-master 
Pharaoh arrived at Marseilles from 
Smyrna, commanded by the first 
mate, young Edmond Dantes, the 
captain having died on the voyage. He had 
left a package for the Marechal Bertrand on 
the Isle of Elba, which Dantes had duly 
delivered, conversing with tile exiled 
Emperor Xapoleon himself. 

The shipowner, M. Morrel, confirmed 
young Dantes in the command, and, over¬ 
joyed, he hastened to his father, and then 
to the village of the Catalans, near Mar¬ 
seilles, where the dark-eyed Mercedes, his 
betrothed, impatiently awaited him. 

But his good fortune excited envy. 
Danglars, the supercargo of the Pharaon, 
wanted the command for himself, and 
Fernand, the Catalan cousin of Mercedes, 
hated Dantes because he had won her heart. 
Fernand's jealousy so took possession of him 
that he fell in willingly with a scheme which 
the envious Danglars proposed. 

Making use of Dantes' compromising visit 
to Elba, they addressed an anonymous 
denunciation to the procureur du roi, which, 
in this period of Bonapartist plots, was 
indeed a formidable matter. Caderousse, a 
boon companion, was at first taken into their 
confidence, but as he came to think it a 
dangerous trick to play the young captain 
he refused to take part in it. 

The Conspiracy of Envy 

Cjx the morrow the wedding-feast took place, 
and at two o’clock Dantes, radiant 
with joy and happiness, prepared to accom¬ 
pany his bride to the hotel de ville for the 
civil ceremony. 

But at that moment the measured tread 
of soldiery was heard on the stairs, and a 
magistrate presented himself, bearing an 
order for the arrest of Edmond Dantes. 
Resistance or remonstrance was useless, 
and Dantes suffered himself to be taken to 
Marseilles, where he was examined by the 
deputy procureur du roi, M. de Yillefort. 
To him, on demand, he recounted the story 
of his visit to Elba. 

“ Ah ! ” said Yillefort, " if you have been 
culpable it was imprudence. Give up this 
letter you have brought from Elba, and go 
and rejoin your friends.” 

“ Here it is," cried Dantes. 

Yillefort glanced at it, and sank into his 
seat, stupefied. It was addressed to M. 
Noirtier, a staunch Bonapartist. 

" Oh, if he knew the contents of this,” 
murmured he, “ and that Noirtier is father 
of Yillefort, I am lost ! ” He approached 
the fire, and cast the fatal letter in. 

" Sir,” said he, " I shall detain you till 
this evening in the Palais de Justice. Should 
anyone else interrogate you do not breathe 
a word of this letter.” 

" I promise.” 

It was Yillefort who seemed to entreat, 
and the prisoner to reassure him. 

But the doom of Edmond Dantes was cast. 
Sacrificed to Villefort’s ambition, he was 
lodged the same night in a dungeon of the 
gloomy fortress-prison of the Chateau d'lf, 
while Yillefort posted to Paris to warn the 
king that the usurper Bonaparte was 
meditating a landing in France. 

Napoleon returned. There followed the 
Hundred Days, and Louis the Eighteenth 
again mounted the throne. Mi Morrel’s 
intercessions during Napoleon’s brief 
triumph for the release of Dantes but 
served, on the restoration of Louis, to com¬ 
promise further the unhappy prisoner, who 
languished in a foul.prison in the depths of 
the Chateau d’lf. 

In the cell next to Dantes was another 
political prisoner, the Abbe Faria. He had 
been in the chateau four years when Dantes 
was immured, and, with marvellously con¬ 
trived tools and incredible toil, had burrowed 
a tunnel through the rock fifty feet, long, only 
to find that, instead of leading to the outer 
wall ol the chateau, whence he could have 
Hung himself into the sea, it led to the cell 
of another prisoner—Dantes. He penetrated 
it after Dantes had been solitary six years. 


A Short Version of the Immortal 
Story, Told in Two Instalments 


The prisoners met every day between the 
visits of their gaolers. Faria showed Dantes 
the products of his industry and ingenuity—- 
his books, written on the linen of shirts, his 
fish-bone pens and needles, knives, and 
matches, all accomplished secretly; and 
beguiled much of the weariness of confine¬ 
ment by educating Dantes in the sciences, 
history, and languages. 

Dantes possessed a prodigious memory, 
combined with readiness of conception, and 
his studies progressed rapidly. Soon 
Dantes told the abbe his story, and the 
abbe had little difficulty in opening the 
eyes of the astonished Dantes to the 
villainy of his supposed friends and the 
deputy procureur. Thus was instilled into 
his heart a new passion—vengeance. 

The Cemetery of the 
Chateau d’lf 

A/Tore than seven years, passed thus, when, 
1V1 coming into the abbe’s dungeon one 
night, Dantes found him stricken with 
paralysis. ' His right arm and leg remained 
paralysed after the seizure. When Dantes 
next visited him the abbe showed him a 
paper, half-burnt, and rolled in a cylinder. 

“This paper,” said .Faria, "is my 
treasure ; and if I have not been allowed to 
possess it, you will. Who knows if another 
attack may not come, and all be finished ? ” 
The abbe had been secretary to the last 


of the Counts of Spada, one of the most 
powerful families of mediaeval Italy, and 
he, dying in poverty, had left Faria an old 
breviary, which had been in the family since 
the days of the Borgias. 

In this, by chance, Faria found a piece of 
yellowed paper, on which, when put near 
the fire, writing began to appear. From the 
remains of the paper he made out, during 
the early days of his imprisonment, that a 
Cardinal Spada, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, fearing poisoning at the hands of 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, had buried in 
the Island of Monte Cristo, a rock between 
Corsica and Elba, all his ingots, gold, money, 
and jewels, amounting then to nearly two 
million Roman crowns. 

" The last Count of Spada made me his 
heir,” said the abbe. “ The treasure now 
amounts to nearly thirteen millions of 
money ! ” 

The abbe remained paralysed, and had 
given up all hope of enjoying the treasure 
himself; and presently another seizure 
took him, and one night Dantes was alone 
with a corpse. 

Next morning the preparations for bury¬ 
ing the dead man were made, the body being 
placed in a sack and left in the cell till the 
evening. Dantes came into the cell again. 

“ Ah ! ” he muttered. “ Since the dead 
leave this dungeon, let me assume the place 
of the dead 1 " 

Opening the sack, he took out the dead 


body of his friend and dragged it through 
the tunnel to his own cell. Placing it on his 
own bed, he covered it with the rags he 
wore himself. Then he sewed himself in the 
sack with one of the abbe's needles. In his 
hand he held the dead man's knife, and 
with palpitating heart awaited events. 

. Slowly the hours dragged on, until at 
length he heard the heavy footsteps of the 
gaolers descending to the cell. 

They lifted the sack, and carried him on 
a bier through the castle passages, until 
they came to a door, which was opened. 
On passing through this the noise of the 
waves was heard as they dashed on the 
rocks below. 

Then Dantes felt that they took him by 
the head and by the heels, and flung him 
into the sea, into whose depths he was 
dragged by a thirty-six-pound shot tied to 
his feet. The sea is the cemetery of the 
Chateau d’lf ! 

Although giddy, and almost suffocated, 
he had yet sufficient presence of mind to hold 
his breath ; and as his right hand held his 
knife, he rapidly ripped up the sack, ex¬ 
tricated his arm, and then, by a desperate 
effort, severed the cord that bound his legs 
at the moment he was suffocating. 

With a vigorous spring he rose to the 
surface, paused to breathe, and then dived 
again, in order to avoid being seen. When 
he rose again, he struck boldly out to sea, 
and, fortunately, was picked up by a 
sailing-vessel. 

Now at liberty, fourteen years after his 
arrest, he renewed an oath of implacable 
vengeance against Dangtars, Fernand, and 
Villefort. Nor was it long before he had 
discovered the secret cave in the island of 
Mohte Cristo, with all its dazzling wealth, as 
the Abbe Faria had truly foretold. He now 
stood possessed of such means of vengeance 
as never in his wildest dreams had any 
innocent prisoner hoped to command. 


Power Without Knowledge 

The Boy Talks With the Man 


The Boy: Are most of our people 
well educated ? 

The Man : The answer, I fear, is No. 
Well-educated people are rare among us. 

Boy : But all our people, or nearly 
all, have power. We are set to govern 
ourselves. Therefore it must be an 
uneducated people that is given power ! 

Man I Yes, it is most unfortunately 
true that our people have been given 
Power before they have been given 
Education. 

Boy: But how can people exercise 
power if they lack knowledge ? 

Man : Without knowledge there can 
be no proper exercise of power. When 
we say that Knowledge is Power we 
mean that knowledge is power to be 
truly useful. We all possess power, 
but if our minds are untrained the- 
power is wasted ; it is cither unused or 
foolishly devoted to ends that are useless 
or worse. 

Boy: It is like having a cricket bat 
and not learning to use if properly. 

Man : Exactly. Give a boy a bat 
and bowl him a good-length ball. If 
he is uneducated in cricket you see him 
swipe across the ball and get bowled, 
using his power but wasting it. If he is 
a trained batsman he meets the ball fair 
and square and perhaps scores from it. 
That illustrates the difference between 
mere power to act and educated power 
to act. Knowledge makes the power 
of.real avail. 

Boy: Isn’t it very serious if the 
people of a country are given power to 
act for themselves yet are denied the 
educated power to enable them to act 
wisely ? 


Man : It is the most serious thing 
in our common life. Uneducated men 
are at the mercy of rumour, of false 
argument, of distorted facts, of those 
who would beguile them. News comes 
to them in print, looking much the 
same whether it is true or false. They 
have no training to help them to sift the 
good from the bad. They are in charge 
of their own destinies. They have 
been given power to act. What they 
have been denied is the knowledge 
which alone can help them to sound 
judgment. 

Boy: Ought wc, then, to take power 
away from the uneducated ? 

Man : No, we cannot retrace our 
steps in that way. Fortunately the 
educated can and do, for the most 
part, lead the uneducated with some 
skill, but the poor training of the 
majority remains a danger to themselves, 
to their leaders, and to the nation. 
The leaders of men would themselves 
gain immeasurably if they knew that 
inarching behind them were masses 
of educated citizens, versed in history 
and affairs, and forming a true public 
opinion. As things are, a leader of 
men is often tempted to become a 
demagogue. 

Boy: What is a demagogue ? 

Man: The literal meaning of the 
word is a leader of the people, but 
custom has made it a term to describe 
a false leader of the people—one who 
plays on common ignorance and the 
worst passions of men ; one who, know¬ 
ing that the mass is ignorant, plays 
upon it to obtain power for himself. 
I11 an educated State a demagogue would 
shout in vain. That there remain 
demagogues in our own day is proof 
that education does not prevail. 


Vengeance Begins 

ome two years later Gaspar Caderousse, 
the keeper of an inn near Beaucaire, was 
lounging listlessly at his door, when a tra¬ 
veller on horseback dismounted at his door 
and entered. The visitor—Monte Cristo— 
gave the name of Abbd Busoni, and aston¬ 
ished Caderousse by showing a minute know¬ 
ledge of his earlier history. The abbe 
explained that he had been present at the 
death of Edmond Dantes in prison, and 
said that even in. his dying moments the 
prisoner had protested that he was utterly 
ignorant of the cause of his imprisonment. 

“ And so he was ! ” exclaimed Caderousse. 
" How should he have been otherwise ? ” 

The abbe had heard of the death of 
Edmond's aged father, and now he was told 
the old man had died of starvation. 

. “ Thus Heaven recompenses virtue,” said 
Caderousse. “ I am in destitution and shall 
die of hunger, as old Dantts did, whilst 
Fernand and Danglars roll in wealth.- All 
their malpractices have turned to luck. 
Danglars speculated and made a fortune. 
He is a millionaire, and now Count Dan¬ 
glars. Fernand played traitor at the battle 
of Ligny, and that served lor his recommen¬ 
dation to the Bourbons. Afterwards he 
became Count de Morcerf, and got a con¬ 
siderable sum by the betrayal of Ali Pasha in 
the Greek war of independence.” 

The abbe, making an effort, said, “ And 
Mercedes—she disappeared ? ” 

“ Yes, as the sun, to rise next day with 
more splendour. She is rich, the Countess de 
Morcerf—she waited two hopeless years for 
Dantes—and yet I am sure she is not 
happy.” 

“ And M. de Villefort ? ” asked the abbe. 

” Some time after having arrested Dantes, 
he married and left Marseilles ; no doubt but 
he has been as lucky as the rest.” 

“ God may seem sometimes to forget 
for a time,” said the abbe, “ while His 
justice reposes, but there always comes a 
moment when He remembers.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


CHILDREN 

IN WAR-TIME. 

•fa We are doing our utmost for the welfare of those still 
iii London, and for evacuees faraway. Please sham 
in this most important effort by sending a contribu¬ 
tion to The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 

EAST MISSION, 

Bromley St.^Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.1. 
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f< Now, you be good while I 
out shopping.” 


1 Here are three letters for 
you, boys.” 


“ These will be useful 
making an aeroplane.’ 


for 


never thought they would 
fly so soon ! ” 


An Eye Test 

Tn the top right-hand corner of 
the front of a £i note is a 
number, say No. 936024. How ' 
many of these figures do you 
think can be covered by a six¬ 
pence ? After you have made 
your guess take a sixpence and 
try. The result will probably 
astonish you. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 

Dec. 31. John Wydiffe died 1384 
Jan. 1. Charles il crowned 

at Scone .... 1651 

2. General Wolfe horn . i 1727 

3. Josiah Wedgwood died . 1795 

4. Charles I tried to arrest 

the five MPs . . . 1642 

5. Edward the Confessor 

died.1066 

6 . Joan of Arc born . . 1412 


Hidden Trees 

J7ach of the following sen¬ 
tences contains the name 
of a tree, the letters occurring 
in their correct order. 

Has Harry studied his 
lesson ? 

From the mountain top al¬ 
most the entire valley was 
visible. 

In this place Darius the 
Persian reigned. 

The officer gave an affirma¬ 
tive reply. 

Has the cab a yearly licence? 

In Corinth ornate frescoes 
were discovered, 

On the placid pool I very 
gently dropped a leaf. 

Hop in, Edward, we are 
going to start ! Answers next week 


How Many Toys Can You Find? 







TmllkJJ /A 
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'he outlines of a number of toys are jumbled up here. How 
many of them can you see ? 


Are You a Mancunian ? 

man of London is a Lon¬ 
doner. 

A man of Manchester is a 
Mancunian. 

A man of Dover is a Doverian. 

A man of Credilon is a Kir- ’ 
tonian. 

A man of Liverpool is a Liver¬ 
pudlian. 

A man of Plymouth is a Ply- 
mothian. 

A man of York is an Eboracian, 

A man of Leeds is a Leodensian. 


Answer next week 

The Longest Telegram 

^ journal some years ago 
offered a prize for the 
longest twelve-word telegram 
which it should receive, and 
the winning message, actually 
accepted and sent by the Post 
Office, was as follows : 

Administrator General's counter¬ 
revolutionary intercommunica¬ 
tions uncircumstantiated. Quarter¬ 
master General’s disproportion- 
ableness characteristically con¬ 
tradistinguished unconstitution¬ 
alists' incomprehensibilities. 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



Reading Across. 1. Sluggish. 
5. A dolt. 8. Negative. 9. A 
popular citrus fruit. 11. A 
majestic water-bird. 12. Early 
English.* 13. The border of 
a garment. 15. Full stop. 17. 
A cat’s cry. 19. A motion of 
assent. 20. A precious stone. 
22. A faucet. 24. Conjunction. 

25. Famous Baltic port. 27. 
Matches. 29. West Australia.* 
30. A snare. 31. Unusual. 

Reading Down, 1. An island. 
2. Same as 8 across. 3. Noise. 
4. An ambush. 5. Above and 
touching. 6. Memoranda. 7. 
Three of these are in the yard. 
10. Forthwith. 11. A British 
sea-duck. 14. To .come to 
notice. 16. Particle. 18. Ex¬ 
isted. 20. The Maid of Orleans. 
21. A legal claim. 23. A suc¬ 
cession of sounds from bells. 

26. General Staff Officer.* 28. 
Right.* 29. You and I. 

Abbreviations are indicated 
by asterisks among the clues. 
Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is low in the 
south-west soon after sunset; 

Mars ami Jupi¬ 
ter are in the 
s o u t h-w e s t 
later; and Sa¬ 
turn and Ura¬ 
nus are in the 
south. In the 
morning Mer¬ 
cury is low in 
the south-east. The picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
8 o’clock on Sunday morning, 
December 31 . 

Ici on Parle Fran$ais 
Sayings of Jesus—If Ye Love Me 

12 . En verite, en verite, je 
vous le dis, celui qui croit en 
moi fera aussi les eeuvres que 
je fais, et il en fera de plus 
grandes, parce que je m’en vais 
au Pere. 

13 . Et tout ce que vous de- 
manderez en mon nom, je le 
ferai, afin que le Pere soit 
glorifi 6 dans le Fils. 

14 . Si vous demandez quelque 
chose en mon nom, je le ferai. 

15 . Si vous m’aimez, gardez 
mes commandements. 

St John 14 

Our Curious Language 

\yHEN the English tongue we 
speak 

Why is break not rhymed with 
. freak ? 

Will you tell me why it’s true 
We say sew but likewise few ? 
And the fashioner of verse 
Cannot cap his horse with worse ? 
Beard sounds not the same as 
heard, ' 

Cord is different from word, 

Cow is cow, but low is low, 

Shoe is never rhymed with foe. 
Think of hose and dose and lose, 
And of goose and also choose. 
Think of comb and tomb and bomb. 
Doll and roll and home and some; 
And since pay is rhymed with' say, 
Why not paid and said, I pray ? 
We have blood and food and good. 
Mould is not pronounced like could 
Wherefore done, but gone and 
lone ? 

Is there any reason known ? 


Poser 

'J’he theatre girl approached a 
man sitting in the stalls. ■ 

“ Excuse me, sir, but that seat 
is occupied." 

" Really ? Then can you tell 
me on whom I am sitting ? " 

Comfort First 

017777; 



JF the temperature falls very low 
I don’t mind admitting to you, 
When upstairs to slumber I go 
My hot-water bottle goes too 1 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Heading. Catkins, carrion crow, 
caddis fly,centipede,cockchafer, cuckoo, 
cowslip, crane-fly, corncrake, crossbill, 
clover. 

The Problem o! 
the Table Top 

Here is one 
answer. Five is 
the only number 
repeated, and 
both fives are 
on the same 
line. 

The Duke’s Despatches. Hero-dot-us 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
A little blackie(black E) in bed with 
nothing over him. 

caMel, nib, muSic, wiTch, hoLly,h En, 
maTch, lOg, spEar —AlISTLETOE. 



Jacko Rings in the New 



Qn New Year’s Eve, as the old clock struck midnight, there was 
such a terrific din that Big Sister Belinda nearly fainted with 
fright, “ Bells 1 ” cried Husband Joe. “ And so near," said Belinda; 
" they might be in the porch." They were. Four of them—big ones. 
Jacko had fastened them up in the darkness, and was pulling the 
rope that held them with all his might. " Happy New Year! ” he 
shouted. “ Jolly old Happy old New Year 1 " 


BOYS—— 

AND 

GIRLS! 

Enjoy Yourselves 



GROWN-UPS 

WILL LOVE IT, TOO ! 

THIS IS THE 

IDEAL GAME FOR 

THE WINTER EVENINGS 


You have seen Mickey Mouse 
and his friends at the pictures 
— now you can play with 
them by your own fireside 
with the help of this jolly 
new card game! Mothers 
and fathers, as well as the 
children, all enjoy MICKEY'S 
FUN FAIR, which introduces 
all the favourite Walt Disney 
characters. 

The game consists of a double 
pack of accurately 
coloured cards repro¬ 
duced from 
Walt Dis¬ 
ney paint¬ 
ings. It's a 
game of fun 
and tense 
excitement! 


Every good sta¬ 
tioner nndstore 
selh‘ Mickci)’* 

Fun F n i r.‘ 
1‘ullishetl bu 
Cast ell liras.. 
Ltd., London 
an,l Clasijoir, 
bn pen,,is.--ion 
oj Walt-l/is- 
nr,/ - Mir leu 
Mouse. Ltd. 



CARDS IN 
FULL COLOURS 




NO INCREASE 
IN PRICE—STILL 
Per 
Pack 


GN 33 


WS 18 
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